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Benedictine Abbeys 
Will Welcome Your Inquiries 


ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY, 


Latrobe, Pa. 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ST. BENEDICT’S ABBEY, 


Atchison, Kans. 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, 


Morristown, N.J. 


BELMONT ABBEY, 


Belmont, N.C. 


ST. BERNARD’S ABBEY, 
St. Bernard, Ala. 


ST. PROCOPIUS ABBEY, 
Lisle, Il. 


ST. GREGORY’S ABBEY, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


ST. LEO ABBEY, 
St. Leo, Fla. 


ASSUMPTION ABBEY 
Pers, Ill. 


ST. PETER’S ABBEY, 
Muenster, Sask. 


ST. MARTIN’S ABBEY, 
Olympia, Wash. 


HOLY CROSS ABBEY, 
Canon City, Colo. 


ST. ANSELM’S ABBEY, 
Manchester, N.H. 


ST. ANDREW’S ABBEY, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HOLY TRINITY MONASTERY, 
(Byzantine Rite), 
Butler, Pa. 


MARMION ABBEY, 


Aurora, Ill. 

















@ a monk 
is a man who unites the sacrifice of his | 
life with the Sacrifice of Christ. United 
with Christ, he offers himself completely in 
total dedication. This he does by the 


observance of his religious vows in the 





daily life of his monastic family. 


@ a priest! 
offers the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; he | 
administers the Sacraments and chants the 
Divine Office in choir. Obedience may 
make him at times a pastor, missionary, 
educator. 


Ba brothédl 
finds time for prayer and work in the 
well-ordered life of the monastic family. 
He offers to Christ his talents and training, 
often working on the farm, in shops, 
offices, classrooms, or in many other 
occupations about the monastery. 


Write to the Rev. Director of Vocations at the 
Abbey of your choice, listed at the left. He will 
answer your questions, send you requested 
information, and help you in your search for 
happiness. 
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For your book-loving friends— 


the ideal Christmas gift 
A CHARTER GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


CATHOLIC BOOK REPORTER 





This big new bi-monthly magazine will report to you on every 
Catholic interest book published. Of the more than 800 new 
titles published each year, less than 40% are brought to your 
attention by adequate reviews. Now, every book you should know 
about will be reviewed as issued. 


The concise, factual reviews of every Catholic book published 
are prepared by the staff and members of the famous Jesuit 
Theologate of St. Marys, Kansas. They will tell you the con- 
tent and value of every Catholic book that appears — books on 
scripture, theology, liturgy, biography, spiritual reading, fiction, 
philosophy, history, social science, Christian life, etc. 


Further, as a guide to teachers and parents, there is a special 
section on juvenile books, graded by age, prepared by the well 
known authority, Miss Ethna Sheehan, Chairman, Catholic 
Library Association, Elementary School Division. 


Each issue of CATHOLIC BOOK REPORTER will also feature special 
articles by well known authors. Here’s what you will read in the 
first issue, now ready for mailing — 


‘@ Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America — “They‘re Publishing More — and 
Better Catholic Books.” 


@ Rt. Rev. Edward Braham, Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
Baltimore—"So | Started My Own Parish Library.” 


@ Jean Kerr, Catholic author of the best seller, Pease 
Don’t Eat tHe Daisies—’’When | Consider How My Light 
Is Spent.” 


© Dr. Francis X. Connolly, author, educator, editor and 
critic—You and Your Personal Library.” 


Yes! This is the magazine that is a “must” for priests, nuns, 
brothers, educators, librarians, students, book-lovers—and every 
alert Catholic layman. 


SPECIAL SERVICE: As a reader of CATHOLIC BOOK REPORTER, you can 
ey - your books through the magazine, generally at a saving 





Here’s the new magazine which Catholic Library Association 
says “is certainly a most needed one.” Send it all year ’round 
as your continuing Christmas gift to those who are interested 
in Catholic books. Start them with the big 64 page first 
edition of the most important new Catholic publication. 
And don’t forget to give yourself a Christmas present too, 
by entering your own subscription to the CATHOLIC BOOK 
REPORTER. . 
Christmas Gift subscription rates: 
| year 2 years 


TNO UEMIIMMONE pcan face abate. Haaeet a $4.00 $7.00 
Each additional subscription .................... 3.00 5.00 


GIFT CARD WILL BE SENT 


CATHOLIC BOOK REPORTER 
Penn Terminal Bldg., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Please enter the following gift subscriptions for the 
period indicated, and send appropriate gift card: 


Name. Oo oO 


Address. 








City. State. 





Sign gift card, From 
Name. —_ 0 0 








Address. 





City 





Send Gift Card From 
Name. 0 0 








Address. a 





City. 
Send Gift Card From 
Name. 0 0 











Address. 








City 


Send Gift Card From. 











(Payment enclosed [Bill me 
My Name. 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 
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A 
Full 
Issue 
of .\) 


Statements 


~< 


\ 


on 
Critical 


Topics 





by THE MOST REVEREND 


JOHN J. WRIGHT 


Bishop of Pittsburgh 


including: 

@ The Church and American Society 
© Secularism in America 
e Authority and Freedom 

e The Church and the Intellectual 
e Education for the Postwar World 
e The Mass and International Order 
¢ Christian Optimism 
¢ Reflections on the Notion of Privilege 
e¢ Philosophy of Responsibility 


e “Liberals,” “Conservatives” and the 
Common Good 


e Spiritual Reflections on the Space Age 
¢ American Labor 
e Mary and Christian Unity 


Begin your subscription with this unique issue of Catholic 
Mind, the bimonthly review of what leading thinkers are 
saying and writing. 

_ Use Envelope Insert in this Issue! 


CATHOLIC MIND 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Edited and published by the following 
Jesuit Fathers of the United States and Canada: 


Editor-in-Chief: Tuurston N. Davis 
Managing Editor: EucENE K. CULHANE 
Literary Editor: HaroLp C. GARDINER 

Associate Editors: 

JoHN LaF arce, BENJAMIN L. MAssE, VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
RosBert A. GRAHAM, Nett G. McCiuskEey 
Dona.p R. Campton, L. C. McHucu, WALTER M. ABBoTT 
Assistant Editors: 

Francis P. Canavan, C. J. McNaspy 
Corresponding Editors: 


Editorial Rooms: 329 W. 108tTu Sr., 


Business Office: 920 Broapway, 


Advertising through: 


North America: Europe: 
Washington: London: 
James L. Vizzarp JosePH CurisTIE 
Baltimore: PauL CRANE 
GusTAVE WEIGEL Madrid: 
Boston: PepRO MESEGUER 
a F. Drinan Oxford: 
Chicago: BERNARD LEEMING 
Joun R. ConNERY : 
Paris: 


Mobile: 

Patrick H. YANCEY 
New York: 

VINCENT P. McCorry 
San Francisco: 


Ricuarp E. MuLcAHY 
Toronto: 

Gorpon F. GEORGE 
The East: 
Jakarta: 


J. HAARSELHORST 
Poona: 
JAMEs J. BERNA 
Rangoon: 
JoserH F, Murpuy 
® 


RoBertT Bosc 

JeAN-YvEs CALVEZ 
Rome: 

Puitie S. LAND 
Africa: 

Léopoldville: 

JeAN-MarieE CarpDoi 
Salisbury: 

GEORGE FORTUNE 
Latin America: 
Bogota: 

VICENTE ANDRADE 
Lima: 

FELIPE MacGREGOR 
® 


(Send changes of address to our Business Office) 
General Manager: W1LL1AM Hous 


Catholic Magazine Representatives 


Penn Terminal Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


New York 25, N. Y. 
New York 10, N. Y. 





America is published weekly, except the last week of December, by Amer- 
ica Press, Erie Avenue, F to G Streets, Philadelphia 32, Pa. Business Office, 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. Telephone: ALgonquin 4-5580. Edi- 
torial Office, 329 W. 108th St., New York 25, N. Y. Telephone: UNiversity 


5-3737. Cable Address: Cathreview, N. Y. Subscriptions: Fe hed e 
Domestic and Canada, yearly $8; 25 cents a copy. Foreign, 9 % 
$9.50. Second-class postage paid at Post Office, Philadelphia, * e 
Pa. America, National Catholic Weekly Review, Registe ° 2 
U.S. Patent Office. Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Peri- “% K 
odical Literature. Surat 
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Rating the Critic 


Epiror: May we expect to read in AMERICA 
any week now that “the views (and re- 
views) of drama critic Theophilus Lewis 
do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
editors”? 

Way out here in Iowa, I could almost 
hear the roar of merriment that must have 
gone up—on Jesuit campuses everywhere— 
during the recent TV appearance of Bren- 
dan Behan on the Jack Paar show. The 
high spot, to be sure, was Behan’s wonder- 
ful, artless quoting of Mr. Lewis’ review 
of his current play, The Hostage (Am. 
10/22), when Jack asked him about the 
Catholic reaction. 

What a sense of humor! 

MARGARET REGNIER 
Knoxville, Iowa 


Man and Animals © 


Epiror: Thanks for your Comment on 
“Humane Slaughter” (10/22). I have al- 
ways had a great love and sympathy for 
the animal world, especially the creatures 
men have so completely at their mercy. As 
a recent convert, however, I had been 
worried at finding so little of this feeling 
among Catholics. Could it be, I wondered 
uneasily, that my old concern is not 
Catholic? Yet, I am now a Franciscan ter- 
tiary and find some reassurance in reflect- 
ing on the tender regard St. Francis had 
for the creatures who listened to him. 

I am passing this issue of AMERICA on 
to our local Humane Society. 

(Miss) GENEVA SMITHE 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Red China in UN 


Eprror: I hope you will excuse an outsider 
commenting on U.S. foreign policy, but 
since your nation is the leader of the free 
world, its attitude to international ques- 
tions is of vital concern abroad. I refer 
specifically to a recent lead editorial (10/15) 
which set out the reasons for not admitting 
Red China into the U.N. As you know, 
there exists a wide-spread opinion among 
your friends abroad that such a course of 
action is wrong. 

The first objection set out by U.S. Am- 
bassador Wadsworth is that Red China 
stands before the UN (to use your Re- 
view’s trenchant language) “in the role of 
an aggressor, unrepentant and unpurged.” 
To the rest of the world this U.S. statement 
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seems incongruous. In view of the Powers 
incident, which carried with it the threat 
(although not the intention) of hydrogen 
bombing, who is it who stands before the 
bar of nations in the role of “aggressor”? 
Brush it off as you will, but this business 
outweighs in many minds the vicious ac- 
tions of Red China in Korea and elsewhere, 
since it imperiled the world. 

The suggestion that any nation with an 
ounce of pride should stand hat in hand 
and accuse itself of past misdemeanors is 
unrealistic. As an example, what happened 
when Khrushchev asked President Eisen- 
hower to apologize for the U-2 matter? 

You speak of “the Red Chinese forays 
against India’s borders and the ruthless op- 
pressions in Tibet,” but the world can hard- 


ly forget how it was led astray by the U.S. 
press over Laos some months back. An in- 
vestigation team went out there and found 
precisely nothing. What is the true case on 
India’s borders and the massacres in Tibet? 
We'll never know if we can’t send impar- 
tial observers there, and this is most diffi- 
cult if Red China is excluded forever from 
the U.N. We do know that Nehru in the 
UN recently urged the acceptance of Red 
China. He, of all people, should be able to 
appraise properly the “forays against In- 
dia’s borders.” 

The fact that Red China has “abusively 
derided the UN’s Congo operation” can 
hardly be surprising, since the UN treats 
it as a pariah. It reminds some of your 
allies of the U.S. action in Cuba. For what- 
ever reason, the mighty United States cut 
off this small country’s source of revenue 
and then expressed dismay that Cuba 
should turn to the Russian camp. 

There is another aspect of this business 
which outweighs by far any previous re- 
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marks, and that is the question of disarma- 
ment. One of these days Red China will get 
the atomic bomb, and tell the UN to take 
its marbles elsewhere. Then, indeed, the 
world will live in the shadow of a hor- 
rendous cataclysm. (It can be noted in 
passing that Russia has kept its atomic 
missiles to itself, although the United States 
has been handing them around like pop- 
corn.) How can we expect Russia to re- 
duce its armaments while living cheek by 
jowl with a potential enemy of hundreds 
of millions? 

Instead of sniping at Red China’s sins, 
the U.S. press should shout this truism 
loudly and repeatedly: There can be little 
progress in disarmament until Red China 
is bound by the same inspection rules as 
the rest of the world. This can only be 
done by giving it a place in the councils 
of the world. 

E. A. PHILLIPS 
Ottawa, Ont. 


[The infant UN is finding the Khrushchev 
bloc an indigestible morsel. Does E. A. 
Phillips really feel that the admission of 
Mao & Co. would aid its metabolism? In 
other words, the USSR is following a policy 
of rule or ruin in the UN. Does our corre- 
spondent think Red China in the UN would 
resist this policy—or abet it?——En.] 


Thought and Culture 


Eprtor: “Latin Mind in an Untidy World,” 
indeed! The inclusion of personal judg- 
ment in the use of the world “untidy” may 
be provocative of thought, but does it rep- 
resent the taking of a position on the part 
of Prof. Roscoe Balch (10/22)? Does he 
suggest, perhaps, that the Latin-Greek- 
scholastic-etc. approach alone is capable 
of tidying up this untidy world? If so, the 
beginnings of Dialogue are immediately a 
dialectic. Yet his awareness of the episte- 
mological difference in the thought pat- 
terns of parallel, but operationally dissimi- 
lar, intellectual structures is an awareness 
of something real. 

I am reminded of E. H. Moore’s com- 
ment to the effect that a mathematical 
proof is not understood, but appreciated. 
Wisely he refrained from rating one ac- 
tivity higher than the other. 

Can it be that the skillful use of the 
techniques of “Latin” or “Anglo-Saxon” 
cultures provides an esthetic additive which 
shapes the assent of the thinker to his con- 
clusions? If this be the case, then we must 
be ready to minimize the “absoluteness” 
of the results of an intellectual process. 
Can this be what Prof. Balch suggests 
when he points out that the syllogism is not 
de fide? 

How, by the way, does the Latin mind 
react to Toynbee’s phrase, “capture of the 


Christian Gospel by a Greek metaphysics”? 
Is the phrase the product of a Latin or an 
Anglo-Saxon thought process? I suggest 
that one’s answer to that question gives an 
indication concerning the intellectual cul- 
ture to which one belongs. 

ARTHUR A. CALEK 
Riverside, Ill. 


[The title of Prof. Balch’s article was sup- 
plied by AMertca——Eb.] 


Facts and POAU 


Eprtror: This concerns a suggestion made 
sometime ago in your columns that Cath- 
olics be prepared to rebut certain distor- 
tions of fact, misinterpretations of law, etc., 
which are constantly recurring in leaflets, 
press releases and talks by, and in behalf 
of, POAU. For a period, within the last six 
months, I constituted myself a sort of 
self-appointed “defender of the faith” 
against POAU. 7 

It all started when I wrote a letter to 
the editor of a local newspaper. It carried 
my name and address. I was thereafter 
bombarded with a wide variety of com- 
munications, mostly anonymous, ranging all 
the way from vilification and obscenity to 
“friendly advice” and twisted logic. There 
was much printed material from POAU. 

Since I am a lawyer, I took issue with 
POAU on certain practices which they al- 
lege to be unconstitutional. Your readers 
might be interested in recalling what our 
Supreme Court has actually decided on 
some of these issues. 

POAU gives wide publicity to the Mc- 
Collum case (333 U.S. 203), in which the 
U.S. Supreme Court held that it is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution to permit public 
school pupils to be released during school 
hours to. receive religious instruction con- 
cerning their respective faiths in a public 
school classroom. POAU uses this decision 
in all arguments against “fringe benefits” 
for private school pupils. Actually the court 
made it plain in the McCollum case that 
the objectionable feature in the procedure 
was the use of the public school building. 
This is clear from a succeeding decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

In the Zorach case (343 U.S. 306) the 
Supreme Court held that public school 
pupils who so desire may be released, upon 
request, during school hours (students not 
wishing to be released remaining in class) 
for religious instruction given anywhere 
except in a public school building. The 
Supreme Court held that our Constitution 
requires separation of Church and State 
only in the two specific situations defined 
in the Constitution: 1) there shall be no 
established Church, and 2) there shall be 
no religious test for any public office or 
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ASSUMPTION COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


a private, fully accredited, Catholic, liberal arts college for men in the heart of New England... 


integrated concentrations in Economics, English, Foreign Affairs, Government and History, 
Modern Languages, Natural Sciences, and Philosophy. Pre-professional training for careers in dentistry, 


medicine, teaching, and business... 


core curriculum in humanities, philosophy, and theology... 


institution conducted by Assumptionists—Thomists intellectually, Augustinians spiritually ... 


dominant programs—FOREIGN AFFAIRS and MODERN LANGUAGES—taught by men ex- 
perienced in international relations, multi-lingual. Oral fluency in language aided by laboratory method .. . 


Foreign Affairs and Humanities lectures, French Culture series bring internationally famous 
personalities to the campus and into conversational association with students, help them achieve a dis- 


criminating taste for the best in a foreign culture. 


....an intellectually cosmopolitan atmosphere that makes all students, regardless of field of con- 
centration, conscious of and conversant with the great world issues of this era. 


For details write: Mr. Lawrence J. Riordan 


Assumption College 
Worcester 9, Mass. 











MOLLOY 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 


A liberal arts college 


B.A., B.S. Degrees ¢ Nursing 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
For information, address 
REGISTRAR, MOLLOY COLLEGE 
1000 Hempstead Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 


ORiole 8-5000 











The 
Catholic University 
of America 


The National Pontifical University 
Under the Direction of 
the Bishops of the United States 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, philosophy, social sciences, engineer- 
ing, architecture, law, canon law, social work, 
nursing, sacred theology and Sacred Scripture. 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
philosophy, engineering, architecture and nurs- 
ing. Pre-professional programs. Coeducational. 


Air Force ROTC. 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, District of Columbia. 
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MOUNT SAINT SAINT - 


VINCENT COLLEGE 


r ‘] ’ 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA PE R S 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
COLLEGE 


Charity of Halifax 
A Jesuit Institution of Higher Education 





To its programs of Liberal Arts, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Business Administration, Saint Peter's has added an HONORS 
PROGRAM to provide students of exceptional ability with the 





FULLY ACCREDITED opportunity of pursuing a course of studies specifically designed for 

Liberal Arts College for them by the Department in which they do their Major work. As f 

Women. Degrees in Arts, ne ee ain . " dens 5 mst a wi 

Science, Home Economics, as possible, this work takes the form of independent study and 
Secretarial Studies, Nurs- seminars. i IN! 


ing, X-Ray Technology, 
Music and Education. 
At the end of their Freshman year, outstanding students are accepted 





eager as candidates for the HONORS PROGRAM. Those who successfully 
and Medical Secretarial complete their Sophomore year as candidates are formally received 
Studies. Modern build- as members of the Program at the beginning of their Junior year. 


ings, extensive campus, 
extracurricula« activities. 


Address Director of Admissions 
Write: THE REGISTRAR : 























me irene 2641 Hudson Boulevard—Jersey City 6, N.J. 
Sisters of St. Francis The Sisters of Divine Providence 
Philadelphia Foundation of San Antonio, Texas 
Welcome You to the Missionary Fields of the South- 
Founded 1854 west to Help Serve God in the Apostolates of 
° e@ TEACHING e HOSPITAL WORK 
e@ SOCIAL WORK e CATECHETICAL WORK 
“The love of Christ ee vs." The For further information write to: 
Sisters of St. Francis of Glen Riddle, ee ee ee 
serve God ond their neighbor ie— z Our Lady of the Lake Convent, San Antonio 7, Texas 
Hospitals 
Homes and Orphanages : 
Senate A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR MEN 


~ {iL PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 


Conducted by The Dominican Fathers 


Eastern Novitiate : 
4 RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


Reverend Mother General 

















Our Lady of Angels : CURRICULAR CONCENTRATIONS: 
Glen Riddle, Fo. i ARTS—Biology, Classics, Pre-Dental, Economics, Education, History, Languages, 
; Pre-Legal, Letters, Pre-Medical, Philosophy, Sociology. 
Western Novitiate : SCIENCES—Business Administration—Accounting, Management, Chemistry, Physics. 
Mother Provincial : ARMY R.O.T.C. 
0858 S. W. Palatine Hill Road i Honors Program in Humanities and Sciences. 
Portland 1, Oregon 4 For Catalogue, Write to: Registrar, Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 
ET ae RR TE : 1064 
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MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, New York, JOrdan 1-4031 


Founded in 1903; conducted by the BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION. The Catholic Preparatory School of Northern New York 
Resident and Non-resident Students; Grades 8 through 12. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Advanced Programs in Mathematics and Sciences. 
Special Scholarship Classes; Supervised Study. 
New York State Regents and School Diplomas. 
Band and All Sports including hockey and skiing. 
References required. Scholarships available. 


Catalog sent on request. 

















MARYMOUNT HIGH SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Music, Dramatics, Speech Training, 


All Outdoor Sports 


Resident and Day Students 


ACCREDITATION: 


Catholic University of America, University of California 


10643 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. , GRanite 2-1205 
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A ae Favor—Regular 
subscribers after taking care of 
their own gift lists by mailing one of 
the Christmas order form inserts, 
could help us increase the number 
who might give AMERICA this year. 
We suggest passing on extra order 
forms to friends, and relatives who 
might welcome this solution to Yule- 
tide giving. 


Readers Recreated 
—Student AMERICA 
| readers are frequently 
lost in the years im- 
mediately after gradu- 
ation, Dr. Thomas P. 
Neill, professor of his- 
tory at St. Louis University, feels. 
This unhappy occurrence,” he 
argues, “is partly the fault of the 
parish.” Increasing the number and 
improving the service of parish read- 
ing racks would be a solution, Dr. 
Neill suggests. A real remedy for re- 
arousing interest in AMERICA, he 
rightfully insists, would be to have 
alumni groups encourage such con- 
tinuation of intellectual formation 
among their members. “Of course, 
AMERICA is not just for college 
graduates but for all intelligent 
Catholics, therefore parish organiza- 
tions—of men and women—should 
actively encourage readership of 


AMERICA,” Dr. Neill says. 
Mailing Plates—AMERICA read- 


ers will notice that the address strips 
on their issues are shorter and clearer 


in appearance. All AMERICA’s mail- 
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ing plates have been converted to this 
new form. Note that the imprint on 
the mailing strip carries identifica- 
tion by number and the date of ex- 
piration of your subscription. When 
inquiring about your subscription be 
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Kaul Hall—Junior and Senior Residence Hall 


A distinguished Catholic day and boarding college for young women. 
Situated in the lovely main line area of suburban Philadelphia. 


Courses leading to A.B. degree, pre-professional training for medicine, 


law, teachers training, elementary and secondary .. . accredited by 


the Middle States Association of Colleges and Universities. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROUD OF ITS PAST 


... founded in 1818 . . . the first university west 


of the Mississippi. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


through a 46-million-dollar development 
program 





Saint Louis University 


offers degrees in: 


Commerce & Finance Law 


Aeronautical Engineering Dentistry 


Engineering 


Medicine 


Liberal Arts 
Nursing 
Social Work 


For details, write Admissions Office 


St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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THE ORDER OF 
OUR MOST 
HOLY SAVIOUR 
(O.SS.S) 
COMMONLY CALLED 
THE ORDER OF 
ST. BRIDGET 


The Order was founded by the great Swedish saint Bridget, in 
the 14th century. The Bridgettine spirit is one of simplicity and 
humility, as our Saviour, Himself in giving St. Bridget the holy 
Rule, placed humility first. The nuns lead a contemplative life of 
prayer and adoration, in reparation for the outrages committed 
against God and for the salvation of souls. They make it their 
special duty to pray for the Supreme Pontiff, for the priests and 
for the return of separated brethren to the one true fold. The 
habit is grey. 

Their principal duties are singing of the Divine Office, and 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and the Apostolate carried 
on by all the houses, in receiving as their guests, those desiring 
to make private retreats and enjoy the spiritual atmosphere of 
the Convent. 

The first foundation in the United States was made in 1957, at 
Darien, Connecticut. Young women, who feel called to enter a 
life of prayer, sacrifice and love for others, especially for our 
separated brethren, are urged to consider the Order of our 
Most Holy Saviour. 


Write to: Reverend Mother Prioress, 
Convent of St. Birgitta, 
Darien, Connecticut 


























1830 - 1960 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fully accredited 


DEGREES: A.B., B.S., B.S.C 


Major Fields of Study 


in 
Art, Music 


Education, English, Foreign Languages, History 
Philosophy, Political Science, Sociology 


Mathematics 


Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Economics, Industrial Management 


Pre-professional Programs 


in 
Basic Engineering 


Dentistry, Medical Technology, Medicine 


Law 
ROTC 


Coeducational in all Departments 
On-campus residence for men and women 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 
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(Continued from p. 192) 

public trust under the United States. The 
court said that in many respects we actual- 
ly and properly have cooperation between 
Church and State. POAU fails to mention 
this decision. 

Another POAU contention is that it is 
unconstitutional to give private school 
oupils a ride to school in tax-supported 
buses. On the contrary, the Supreme Court 
held in the Everson case (330 U.S. 1) 
that a State statute is not unconstitutional 
which provides that parents of private 
school pupils be reimbursed out of State 
tax funds for bus fare paid by their children 
for transportation to and from school. 

Another contention of POAU is that 
private school pupils are not entitled to 
free textbooks, because to use State tax 
funds would breach the “wall of separa- 
tion.” On the contrary, the Supreme Court 
has held in the Cochran case (281 U.S. 
370) that it is not unconstitutional for a 
State to use tax funds to furnish free text- 
books to private school pupils provided the 
same privilege is accorded to public school 
pupils. 

Another contention of POAU is that 
there is a breach of the “wall of separa- 
tion” when Federal funds or State funds 
are given to a hospital staffed at least 
in part by a religious denomination. The 
Supreme Court has held (175 U.S. 291) 
that it is quite proper to extend Federal 
aid to a nonprofit hospital which is act- 
ing in accordance with the regulations 
of its establishment, even though the 
hospital is staffed by members of a re- 
ligious denomination. 

Jousting with a card-carrying member 
of POAU is like punching a woolsack. 
He immediately resumes his original posi- 
tion, entirely disregarding court decisions 
(except McCollum) and/or facts. Cath- 
olics, however, should have the above 
Supreme Court decisions in mind in case 
they meet with someone who has an honest 
misapprehension. 

When I returned some pamphlets to 
POAU directing attention to appropriate 
court decisions which show POAU to be 
entirely in error, I received from their 
“special counsel” in Washington a very 
brief reply, from which I quote: 

You are obviously well satisfied with 
your own analysis, and our pamphlet, 
to which you take exception, suits 
us, and has received the unqualified 
approval of many thousand good citi- 
zens of this country. 

I replied that the term “your own an- 


alysis” was quite incorrect since the 
“analysis” I furnished was the exact lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court. I got no 


answer to that. 
Tuomas J. Doran 
Willowick, Ohio 
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Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 





& COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Nursing, Education, Secretarial Science. 


& COLLEGE OF SAINT MARY, Omaha, Nebraska 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology, Medical Record Science, Nursing. 


> MERCY COLLEGE, Detroit, Michigan 

Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Medical Record Library Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupational 
Therapy, Radiological Technology. 


> MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, Baltimore, Maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Medical 
nology, Psychology. 


Tech- 


> OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elemei.tary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology. 


||» SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois 


HH Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Laboratory Tech- 
{|| nology, Nursing. 
| | 


> SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport, Rhode Island 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
— 


> MOUNT ALOYSIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cresson, Pennsylvania 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical and General Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Occupational Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 





For further information concerning individual colleges write to: 
Director of Admissions 
































Current Comment 





Reformation Sunday 


The tumult and the shouting dies: 
Reformation Sunday, Oct. 30, has come 
and gone. It was not nearly so bad as 
expected. Fears that the services in 
Protestant churches would be used for 
a vast stop-Kennedy drive did not ma- 
terialize on the scale anticipated. 

For this development many Protes- 
tant organizations and leaders deserve 
credit. Evidently alarmed by advance 
reports that pulpits would ring with de- 
nunciations of the prospect of a Catho- 
lic in the White House, responsible ele- 
ments in American Protestantism re- 
sponded vigorously. 

The Christian Century, an interde- 
nominational Protestant weekly maga- 
zine, stated that it would be “deeply 
regrettable” if Reformation Sunday were 
turned into a “gigantic anti-Catholic 
rally.” The weekly protested against 
what it called “such political misuse 
of Protestant churches.” 

Similar statements came from leading 
officials of the National Council of 
Churches, the American Baptist Con- 
vention, the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and other national Prot- 
estant institutions. Many local Protes- 
tant church councils also urged their 
members to preserve the nature of 
Reformation Sunday as a religious cele- 
bration. 

These exhortations seem to have been 
relatively effective. Sermons against a 
Catholic for President were preached 
in hundreds of fundamentalist and pen- 
tecostal churches. But most Protestant 
congregations either heard no reference 
to politics or listened to criticisms of 
the anti-Catholic crusade. 


Aid to Private Education 


About one out of nine grade and high 
school students in the United States 
now attends a Catholic school. A smaller 
proportion attend parochial schools of 
other denominations. Will these chil- 
dren derive any benefits from the Fed- 
eral aid to education which both major 
political parties have promised? 
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For the record, let us note the an- 
swers given to this question by the can- 
didates in the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy not only op- 
posed governmental aid to parochial 
or private schools, but declared it un- 
constitutional. (The Senator’s views on 
constitutionality, we remark, do not fall 
within the category of faith and morals, 
and are not binding on Catholics.) But 
in Mr. Kennedy’s opinion “such fringe 
matters as buses, lunches and other 
services” possibly escape the constitu- 
tional ban. 

In mid-October the Republican Vice 
Presidential candidate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, attracted attention by saying 
that no line should be drawn between 
private and public school children in 
Federal aid to education. But, as he 
explained later, the use of Federal 
funds for private school children should 
be limited to the purchase of textbooks 
and the provision of bus transportation. 

The Republican — standard-bearer, 
Richard M. Nixon, would leave it to 
the States to decide whether Federal 
funds for elementary and secondary 
education could be used for private as 
well as public schools. 

In short, no candidate has promised 
very much to children in private and 
parochial schools. 


Slighted Issues 


An unhappy feature of a Presidential 
election year is that some fascinating 
side attractions get lost from view as 
attention focuses on the stars in the 
center ring. Take, for instance, the 
three dozen municipal contests this fall 
over that hardy perennial, the fluorida- 
tion issue. 

Here’s a battle that seldom fails to 
spark crusading gleams in the eyes of 
friend and foe alike. Dick and Jack 
buttons blossom today on all sides. But 
where, one asks, are the banners urging 
citizens to “Conquer Cavities” or the 
pamphlets attacking “Fluoridation, the 
Crime Against All Civilization”? 

At present, 38 million Americans live 
in the 1,800 communities where minute 





quantities of sodium fluoride—one part 
in one million is the recommended 
blend—are introduced into the public 
reservoirs. Yet elsewhere, in the current 
year, an estimated 27 out of 40 cities or 
towns have voted down fluoridation at 
the polls. Why the difference? 

Opponents take their stand on a num- 
ber of grounds: Fluoridation is poison- 
ous and causes allergies; it is “mass 
medication” and thus violates constitu- 
tional rights; it is used in Communist 
countries to keep people in subjection. 

In reply, proponents argue that fluo- 
ride is no more poisonous, in small 
amounts, than the chlorine so widely 
used to purify public water. Similarly, 
they insist, fluoridation is no more un- 
constitutional as a form of “mass medi- 
cation” than is chlorination. In addition, 
as expert Dr. H. Trendley Dean once 
wrote in this Review (2/2/57, p. 500), 
“Overwhelming scientific evidence has 
indicated that fluoridation of public 
water supplies is the most effective way 
yet found to curb tooth decay.” 

“Few public-health measures,” Dr. 
Dean remarked, “have been so univer- 
sally acclaimed on the basis of such 
widespread scientific investigation.” Yet 
we can be sure that whether the Nixons 
or the Kennedys move into the White 
House next January, the old fight over 
fluoridation will be with us for years to 
come. 


Algerian Anniversary 


Over three years ago, Sen. John F. 
Kennedy electrified the Nato alliance 
with a speech in the U.S. Senate in 
which he took to task French Govern- 
ment policy in Algeria. In a subsequent 
article written for AMERICA, the Senator 
warned: 

The longer legitimate Algerian 
aspirations are suppressed, the 
greater becomes the danger of a 
reactionary or Communist take-over 
in all of Africa. For not only is 
the Algerian war terribly damaging 
to the French economy and to the 
hopes for an effective exploitation 
of Saharan wealth; it is also driv- 
ing further wedges between France 
and the newly independent coun- 
tries of Tunisia and Morocco 
(10/5/57, pp. 15-17). 

Today, as France enters the seventh 
year of her war in Algeria, these words 
of Mr. Kennedy, considered bold—even 
rash—when published, have a prophetic 
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ring. For the first time Soviet interven- 
tion in the conflict has become a dis- 
tinct possibility. Speaking in Tunis on 
Oct. 31, Ferhat Abbas, leader of the Al- 
gerian rebel movement, openly boasted 
of Communist-bloc support which “will 
have considerable repercussions on the 
struggle in the near future.” 

Meanwhile, the mood of France be- 
comes more uncertain every day. Those 
who want an end to the conflict and 
who are willing to pay a price for peace 
are making themselves heard. The most 
conclusive evidence of this fact is the 
relatively insignificant impact made on 
public opinion by the recent press con- 
ferences of right-wing spokesmen Gen. 
Raoul Salan and Jacques Soustelle. 
Moreover, in a new pastoral, the sec- 
ond in a fortnight by the French hier- 
archy (see Am. 11/5, p. 163), Maurice 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, 
again urged peace with justice in Al- 
geria. 


.. . New Indo-China? 


The longer this seemingly fruitless 
war drags on, the more striking is the 
parallel to the war lost by France in 
Indo-China six years ago. Then, as now 
in Algeria, the solution was supposed 
to lie in the pacification of rebel ele- 
ments by force. Once Communist inter- 
vention in Indo-China became a reality, 
however, the die was cast. The war be- 
came an affair involving the big powers. 
In the end the French Government 
found itself negotiating, not with the 
Vietminh rebels, but with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov at Geneva in 
1954. 

Is history to repeat itself in Algeria? 
With the threat of Communist interven- 
tion, the shift in French public opinion 
toward a negotiated peace may have 
come too late to influence the final out- 
come in Algeria. Senator Kennedy's 
warning that “neither France nor the 
Atlantic alliance can afford another 
Indo-China” is as valid today as it was 
three years ago. 


Deviation and Distortion 


One of the lesser penalties of literacy 
comes when the reader has personally 
witnessed an event reported by the 
press. Even given the most responsible 
journalism, what one has seen for him- 
self seems somehow blurred and 
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dimmed, at times tampered with be- 
yond recognition. 

Television, of course, offers some- 
thing of a corrective. It appears more 
factual, less tendentious, less forced in 
the simplicities of caption and headline. 
Yet TV directors are selective; they 
have their monitors; they choose what 
will be seen and when. 

It was illuminating to sit in the U.N. 
press gallery not many feet from the 
antics and grisly goings-on of Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Castro, and then to 
turn to TV tapes and press accounts. 
Discrepancies and dissonances here 
were slight, rather bitter-sweet, even 
delightful. 

But then to take up the Soviet 
papers, two days later, was a deeply 
distressing, not amusing, experience. 
Distortion was only to be expected; 
however, while every Soviet or satellite 
speech was reported in full (and Cas- 
tro’s as fully as possible), not a word of 
Messrs. Eisenhower, Macmillan or 
Diefenbaker was quoted. Photographs 
showed Mr. Khrushchev on his best be- 
havior, befriending the downtrodden 
victims of capitalistic colonialism, the 
sole crusader for peace against the 
enemy of mankind. 

This is not to beat the drum for our 
side. But when we exercise our right 
of criticism, as we ought, it should 
never be forgotten that freedom of 
communication is a rare treasure. It is 
simply not true that one way of life 
is just about the same as the other. 


Tax-Free Lobbying 


Lobbying is a legitimate means of 
influencing legislation and government 
policy. But should it be subsidized by 
allowing tax deductions for lobbying 
expenses? 

Some think it should. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress the House Ways and 
Means Committee favorably reported a 
bill providing that expenditures for in- 
fluencing legislation on the Federal, 
State or local levels should be allowed 
as deductions from gross income for tax 
purposes. Lobbying expenses under 
this bill would include the cost of ad- 
vertising and dues to organizations en- 
gaged in lobbying. In other words, a 
corporation which ran a campaign sup- 
porting or opposing a proposed piece of 
legislation could subtract the cost of 
the campaign from its gross income 


before computing its corporation in- 
come tax. 

Congress did not pass the bill this 
year. But its author, Rep. Hale Boggs 
(D., La.), plans to reintroduce it when 
Congress convenes again. 

Powerful industrial interests are al- 
ready advocating passage of the Boggs 
bill. Refusal to allow tax deductions for 
lobbying expenses, they claim, is “cen- 
sorship by taxation.” 

It seems to us that, on the contrary, 
such deductions would amount to an 
indirect Government subsidy of lobby- 
ing. There is also the risk that if lobby- 
ing expenses were made deductible. 
there would be a lot more lobbying 
than there is, and that much of it would 
serve no public purpose. As_business- 
men know. deductibility of expenses 
for business entertaining has been a 
boon to the theatres and nightclubs. It 
has not helped the Treasury. 


To Bind in Conscience 


Political discussion often uses the ex- 
pression “Catholics are bound in con- 
science” as though it were an indication 
of some specifically Romanist syndrome. 
Let us scotch this error once and for 
all. Let us see what it means to bind 
in conscience. 

Any dictionary gives us a clue. Liter- 
ally, to bind is to tie or fasten tightly; 
and thus we bind sheaves, books, mad- 
men and prisoners. The root idea in 
binding is to impose some form of 
constraint or immobility. 

But for centuries our language has 
sanctioned figurative usage of the word 
“bind.” We speak of binding ourselves 
by oath or contract. In the strictest 
sense, we speak of being bound by law, 
conceived as an externally imposed 
guide of choice and action. All these 
metaphorical uses connote some limita- 
tion on our freedom of movement. They 
imply a constraint that operates not by 
brute force but by moral influence. 

Doesn't our experience of the “still 
small voice” of conscience bear this out? 
It is conscience that makes us aware of 
obligations. It is conscience that prods 
us to do our duty. It is conscience that 
makes us chafe under the yoke of law. 
It is conscience that issues categorical 
imperatives, those unique forms of 
necessity which do not physically com- 
pel, yet which cannot be resisted with- 
out guilt, remorse and the awareness 
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that we have deviated from rectitude. 

To bind in conscience, then, is simply 
to put one under the moral necessity of 
pursuing a determinate course of action. 
To be thus bound, of course, is not a 
uniquely Catholic experience; it is the 
common lot of all men who are in 
bondage to Duty, the “Stern Daughter 
of the Voice of God.” 


... Who It is That Binds 


Ultimately, God alone can bind the 
conscience, for only He has the radical 
authority to impose a restraint upon 
human freedom. But actually, whoever 
legitimately shares in the divine author- 
ity can issue restrictive imperatives in 
a limited field. Thus parents can bind 
their children to avoid evil companions. 
The state can bind its citizens in con- 
science to obey the laws of the common- 
wealth. As for the Church, within the 
ambit of its commission, all we need do 
is remind ourselves of the words spoken 
to St. Peter by the Saviour: “Whatever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven... .” 

Each of us, inexorably, is the bonds- 
man of duty, wherever duty lies. But 
this is a noble form of servitude; the 
only shackles God would have us wear 
are those that give us the freedom of 
the children of our Father. 


Upgrading English 


College teachers are often disturbed 
at the illiteracy of the average college 
senior. Examination papers and even 
formal essays frequently show a disre- 
gard of spelling, punctuation and sen- 
tence structure that once was unaccept- 
able in a high school graduate. Rare 
indeed is the liberal arts college student 
who manifests a genuine sense of logi- 
cal construction, balance or rhetorical 
emphasis. 

Perhaps now something will be done 





Not Too Late! 


Give America this Christmas! 
There must be at least three per- 
sons to whom each present sub- 
scriber would want to send AMER- 
ica every week during 1961. 

Solve your dilemmas about 
Christmas gifts right now. Order 
America! We mail a gift card. 
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about this failure to instruct students 
in the esssential art of written communi- 
cation. The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, acting through its commis- 
sion on English, wants to do for our 
language what its commission on math- 
ematics has accomplished in the latter 
area since 1955. On Oct. 20 the CEEB 
initiated a nation-wide program to halt 
the deterioration of high school Eng- 
lish instruction. 

In a detailed plan, the board called 
for a retraining of English teachers, so 
that they may lay proper stress on gram- 
mar and literature, and not find their 
energies wasted in a “variety of pe- 
ripheral activities.” The board recom- 


mended that the function of logic and, 


rhetoric be recognized, and that high 
school students be required to write an 
average of 350 to 500 words of English 
composition each week. 

CEEB’s new course will be planned 
in the summer of 1961, and a nucleus 
of 900 retrained teachers will be in- 
doctrinated in the following year. The 
board expressed the hope that by 1963 
“our infection will have been an epi- 
demic.” 

Such an epidemic would be a wel- 
come omen in America. Written Eng- 
lish is an essential of effective communi- 
cation in a democratic society. Such a 
society rests on a consensus that is 
reached through civil dialogue. The 
greater part of that dialogue is carried 
on by the written, not the spoken, word. 


True Image of the Church 


On Nov. 15, 1959 the American Hier- 
archy approved a project entitled The 
New Catholic Encyclopedia. The editor 
in chief, Msgr. William J. McDonald, 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America, has equipped a center at 701 
Monroe St., Washington, N.E., D.C. 
With Cardinal Spellman’s active back- 
ing, he has formed an editorial com- 
mittee and a group of editorial con- 
sultants that include scholars in all parts 
of the United States. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. of New York, which will print 
and distribute the 15-volume work, ex- 
pects to begin filling orders in 1964. 

“We're going after the best men,” 
Msgr. McDonald says. It is certainly to 
be hoped that the best men will respond 
generously when they are invited to con- 
tribute articles to the encyclopedia that 
will represent the Church in schools, 





universities and public libraries through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

We look forward to heartening prog- 
ress reports like the one of 1906 we 
came upon the other day. It announced 
that the forthcoming first volume of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia would contain 
articles by Bishop L. C. Cassartelli of 
Salford, England, and Prof. A. F. J. 
Remy of Columbia University (on the 
Avesta), Prof. Antonius Pieper of the 
University of Miinster, Germany (on 
the Anabaptists), Herbert Thruston, 
S.]., of London, England (on the Anglo- 
Saxon Church), Prof. Charles E. Nam- 
mack of Cornell University (on alcohol- 
ism), Rev. Adolfo Giobbio of the Acad- 
emy of Noble Ecclesiastics, Rome (on 
“Arbitration, International”). 

Those men are gone now, but one 
thinks instantly of the experts who have 

‘taken their places. If contemporary 
scholars lend their talents and authority 
to the task, the project will indeed justi- 
fy its stated purpose of being “an inde- 
pendent and special type of reference 
source. 


Jimmy’s Promise Tree 


A year hence those who voted for the 
new President will be kindly reminding 
him of the nice things he guaranteed to 
do in the near future. According to 
American tribal usage, a percentage of 
campaign promises may be discounted, 
but only a percentage. When people 
suffering long-standing wrongs find 

-themselves once more shortchanged, 
they become very vocal. If re-election is 
in question, they can make no end of 
bad medicine. 

One element in our population who 
have a particularly long and extensive 
memory of broken promises are the 
U.S. Indians. So much so, that in secret 
Indian fashion they succeed in making 
a joke out of a no-joking matter. 

The Miccosukee Indians in Florida, 
for instance, kin of the Seminoles, are 
said to stage a little ceremony to that 
effect. When a distinguished personage 
visits them, they take him to Jimmy 
Tiger’s camp and set him under the 
Promise Tree, where people stand who 
make big talk about all they will do for 
the tribe. According to the American 
Association on Indian Affairs, which has 
long been studying the Florida problem, 
Washington’s promises have at last been 
carried out and the Department of the 
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Interior has formally accepted the task 
of administering the State’s 200,000 
acres of Miccosukee trust land. 

Informed citizens will do well to 
plant a few other Promise Trees around 
the country. Let’s invite our new in- 
cumbents to their shade a few months 
from now. 


Liberalized Abortion 


In Catholic morality, there is no eth- 
ical basis for a valid distinction between 
criminal and therapeutic abortion. The 
former may take place in an abortion 
mill or be induced at home. The latter 
may have the blessing of a hospital 
board and the sanction of the civil law. 
Both involve the deliberate destruction 


of human life and fall under the pro- 
hibition of murder. 

Therapeutic abortion, once common- 
ly performed as a means of saving the 
mother’s life, has not been made obso- 
lete by recent medical advances. Just 
the opposite. Various groups have en- 
larged the scope of the term “therapeu- 
tic” and are now agitating for a lib- 
eralization of the abortion laws in the 
United States. They want to do away 
with abortion rackets and home reme- 
dies against unwanted pregnancy by 
legalizing abortion for a variety of so- 
cial, psychiatric and eugenic reasons. 

Such a liberalization was the recom- 
mendation of a panel which recently 
discussed before the American College 
of Surgeons the changing pattern of 





therape itic abortion. “The law is in dis- 
repute,” said one of the panelists. “Hos- 
pitals are now approving abortions for 
reasons other than that of saving the 
mother’s life.” 

Behind the agitation for liberal abor- 
tion lies the same error that marks drives 
in behalf of mercy killing—the assump- 
tion that murder is just a matter of 
legality and that a panel of physicians 
can do no wrong if their actions are 
sanctioned by the civil law. 

Russia, India and Japan already en- 
joy the dubious benefits of liberal laws 
on abortion. Does anyone suggest that 
the value which these lands set upon 
human life should become the norm of 
a professedly Christian society that re- 
veres the inalienable right to life? 








—Public Information in Spain 


oes 20th “Social Week of Spain” had proposed 
the following theme for its annual discussions: 
“Information in Contemporary Society: Principles 
and Problems.” Its meetings, scheduled to be held 
in the ancient Spanish city of Valladolid during 
the second week of November, have recently been 
canceled. 

What reason was given for the cancellation of 
the week-long conference? An official announce- 
ment stated that the question of public informa- 
tion in modern society had already been discussed 
during the Sixth Congress of the International 
Catholic Press Union, which met last July in 
Santander, a city on the northern coast of Spain. 
A sizable proportion of the delegates to this con- 
gress were Spaniards, although the majority of 
those in attendance came from other lands. 

In mid-October, the Paris weekly newspaper 
France Catholique, reporting the news of the can- 
cellation of these discussions in Spain, added a 
comment of its own. France Catholique, it said, 
has on several occasions in the past drawn atten- 
tion to the situation faced by the press in Spain. 
It concluded by asking: “Are we to see in the sup- 
pression of the Social Week a new and vexatious 
measure with regard to the [Spanish] press?” 

It is quite true that the subject of freedom of 
information was delicately broached during the 
July sessions of the meetings held at Santander. It 
is also true that the congress in Santander devoted 
one of its resolutions at its closing meeting to the 





Fr. Davis, s.j., Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA, was a 
delegate of the Catholic Press Association of the 
United States to the World Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Press Union, held last summer in 
Santander. He delivered the opening address of 
the congress. 





subject of freedom of information. Moreover, as 
might have been expected, there were innumer- 
able private discussions of this subject between 
individuals or among small groups meeting in- 
formally in corridors and lunch rooms. However, 
out of deference to their Spanish colleagues and 
in view of the complexities of the local situation, 
visitors from abroad discreetly kept such public 
discussions as were held quite within the bounds 
of general principles. These principles had been 
precisely enunciated by the late Pope Pius XII in 
1950. No embarrassing public references were 
made to the existing state of affairs of the press 
in Spain. 

It would therefore have seemed quite in order 
for those concerned with the dissemination of 
news and opinion in Spain to have had an oppor- 
tunity to come together—in a private meeting that 
could give full attention to local problems and 
to the solution of specifically Spanish dilemmas 
—to work out local applications of the extremely 
general discussions at Santander. 

Unconfirmed rumor has it that the much-criti- 
cized press laws now in force in Spain are soon 
to be revised. These revisions, of course, it is 
hinted, are to be in the direction of a greater 
measure of freedom. But surely, if this rumor were 
founded in fact, Spanish authorities would not 
have deemed it necessary to call off the Social 
Week. Must we conclude, then, that no such re- 
vision of the present laws is contemplated after 
all? If so, Catholic journalists everywhere are 
chagrined that their colleagues in Spain must con- 
tinue to work under conditions which are not only 
vexing and frustrating, but which also clearly 
exemplify a state of things strongly disapproved, 
a whole decade ago, by the Holy Father himself. 

TuurstTon N. Davis 
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Constitutions and Political Leadership 


ow ceyihienen and electoral arrangements deter- 
mine not only how a man may reach the highest 
office in his country but also what manner of man he 
must be. Even democratic societies get different kinds 
of leaders because of the routes which they must travel 
to reach the top. 

Both Sen. John F. Kennedy and Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon have served their country as legislators, 
but neither has been a Congressional leader. Nixon 
served four years in the House of Representatives and 
two years in the Senate before becoming Vice President. 
Kennedy spent six years in the House and eight years 
in the Senate before securing the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. 

Nixon made a reputation from his handling of the 
Alger Hiss case that was to catapult him into the na- 
tional spotlight and bring about his selection by the 
Republican National Convention in 1952 as President 
Eisenhower's running mate. Kennedy's reputation in 
Congress is generally associated with one piece of labor 
legislation. 

Neither man held an important post in Congress prior 
to his nomination. Each pitched his appeal over the 
years, not to his colleagues in Congress, but to the out- 
side public. Party standing in Congress was of little 
value to either of them in seeking the Presidency. If 
legislative activity were the sole criterion for advance- 
ment to the White Ilouse, many Congressmen would 


On All Horizons 


have ranked far in front of both Nixon and Kennedy, 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain, on the other 
hand, rises to national leadership by an entirely differ- 
ent path. He comes to the House of Commons from one 
of more than six hundred small election districts. He 
works his way slowly up from the back benches to a 
position in the Cabinet and finally to 10 Downing Street 
and the leadership of the British people. His advance- 
ment is the result of the decision of members of his 
party in the House of Commons; he never receives the 
vote of the citizens of the entire country. He continues 
to be elected from a small district and remains as Prime 
Minister until his party is voted out of power or his 
colleagues decide to replace him. 

We become so involved in watching our candidates 
that we sometimes think of leaders of other countries 
as being like our own. Actually, they may be very dif- 
ferent. As a matter of fact, because of their youth and 
relative lack of legislative leadership neither Senator 
Kennedy nor Vice President Nixon would be thought of 
as serious contenders for national leadership in Great 
Britain. Competent and wise as they may be in the ways 
of legislation, it is doubtful that either Macmillan or 
Gaitskell could have been named by either American 
party as its candidate for the Presidency. 

Our system forces a man to be a popular leader 
chosen by a majority of all of the people. The British 
system forces him to be a legislative leader chosen by 
the majority party’s parliamentary members. Either 
system makes sense and can be justified by reasonable 
arguments, but the leaders of the two countries are al- 
most certain to be different in kind as a result of the 
constitutional steps by which they become heads of 
their respective governments. Howarp PENNIMAN 


copy of AMERICA, is to forward it to an 
appreciative mission worker. Volunteers 
can get the name of a prospective over- 





seas recipient by applying to Kenrick 





NATIVE SON. In exploding Southern 
California, fifty years is like a century 
elsewhere. So we note the approaching 
Golden Jubilee of Loyola High School 
for boys in Los Angeles, founded in 
1911. In that year it was the only such 
high school in all Southern California. 
Today there are 35 boys’ and/or coedu- 
cational secondary schools in the present 
boundaries of the twice-partitioned 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 


YOUR OLD CLOTHES. The 1960 
Catholic Bishops’ Thanksgiving Cloth- 
ing Collection will take place during the 
week of Nov. 20-27, in the more than 
16,500 parishes of th> country. Wear- 
able used clothes, shoes, bedding mate- 
rials, etc., accumulated in the annual 
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drive are distributed overseas by Catho- 
lic Relief Services—NCWC to the desti- 
tute of all races and creeds. 


&SCHOLAR, SOLDIER. We record 
with regret the recent deaths of two 
former contributors well known to the 
older generation of America readers: 
Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein, 78, for- 
mer professor of church history at St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, who 
died in that city, Oct. 4; Maj. Gen. 
Paul B. Malone, 88, 1894 West Point 
graduate, war hero, orator, author and 
outspoken Catholic lay leader, who died 
in Sarasota, Fla., Oct. 16. R.LP. 


> REMAIL “AMERICA.” A simple but 
rewarding charity, after reading your 


Remailing Service, Kenrick Seminary, 
7800 Kenrick Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo. 


> NEWMAN GRANT. The Associated 
Newman Alumni of New York an- 
nounce that applications for a $2,000 
graduate scholarship are now being re- 
ceived. The award is offered annually 
to a Catholic who expects to teach at a 
secular college or university and who 
has been accepted as a doctoral candi- 
date at the college in which he is cur- 
rently studying. Candidates must be 
residents of, or studying in, New York 
City or adjacent New York State coun- 
ties. Forms from: Associated Newman 
Alumni of New York, Room 103, Earl 
Hall, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 
N.Y. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Issues, Images and Men 


yy A FINAL barrage of “basic speeches” and impromptu 
charges from both sides, the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign has gone careening through its last week of 
whistle-stops, jet flights and cavalcades. As this issue 
of America reaches its readers, we shall ve going to 
the polls, watching the election returns, and then—in 
typical American fashion—closing ranks behind our 
next President. 

Several distinctive features of this year’s contest for 
the Presidency merit a backward look and some reflec- 
tion. First of all, credit is due to the fair-minded han- 
dling of the religious question by the secular press; 
our newspapers and magazines helped to deflate this 
issue by mid-campaign and thus allowed the nation to 
get on to other and genuine concerns. Second, the rela- 
tive youth of the two candidates, and the energy that 
youth enabled them to pour into it, gave the quadren- 
nial race a rather special verve and appeal. This lively 
quality of public interest was in turn heightened by 
the unusual face-to-face television debates. Finally, the 
autumnal contest of these two rather anxious young 
statesmen took on added dimensions of intensity be- 
cause conducted against lowering international skies 
and the weird circus-tent backdrop thrown up by 
Khrushchev and his minions at the United Nations. 

As the campaign wore on, “image-projection” became 
a password in the cliché-of-the-month club. Thanks to 
the millions of picture tubes in the nation’s living rooms, 
Americans this year had an unprecedented chance to 
look the two candidates over. In fact, the campaign 
this year became—or at least threatened to become—a 
sort of popularity contest between two “images.” Mr. 
Nixon’s and Mr. Kennedy’s features, smiles, frowns, 
gestures, mannerisms and make-ups were scrutinized 
and discussed more intently, it seemed at times, than 
the arguments they lobbed at each other within the 
rather confining field of action plotted out for them by 
the unyielding format of their debate. Thus, while the 
TV screen gave us a sharp look at the persons of the 
two candidates, it yielded a somewhat blurred image 
of the issues they were discussing. Except in what 
turned out to be the unfortunate exchanges over Cuba 
or Quemoy and Matsu, the “great confrontation” never 
quite came off. 

Inevitably, in a Presidential campaign, the hot light 
of publicity burns so steadily on the two chief antag- 
onists that those around them—their advisers and poten- 
tial future colleagues in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment—languish temporarily in an almost total 
eclipse. This is the way our Republic operates; we 
elect our President, and he then appoints a Secretary 
of State and other members of his Cabinet. But the 
images of these men—some of them to be soon cata- 
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pulted into positions of the most exacting responsibility 
—don’t get projected. 

Some felt, as the 1960 campaign rushed to its finale, 
that this was a somewhat unsatisfactory feature of the 


American system at this juncture of our history. A week — 


before Election Day, newsman C. L. Sulzberger, re- 
viewing the roster of potential Secretaries of State in 
both parties, stated that it was “consoling to feel as- 
sured” that a first-class head of the State Department 
will be around when the new President needs one. 
Since Mr. Sulzberger admitted that, “to be frank, the 
campaign observations of both Nixon and Kennedy, 
when concerned with diplomatic problems, have not 
always done either man or the nation much good,” it 
might seem obvious that the next President will need 
all the help he can get from a tried and balanced Sec- 
retary. Whatever the ability of those men may be who 
are deemed fit to fill this post, we wish their images 
could have been projected, too—just a little bit—along- 
side those of their respective chiefs. It would have 
been good to have had a look at some of them and to 
have heard them out before one of them is called upon 
to shoulder the ominous burdens of such high office. 


Hopes and Fears in Canada 


O* Fespruary 11, when the House of Commons in 
Ottawa finished two days of debate on foreign 
affairs, Canadian papers reported that the annual event 
had been, as usual, much less than a great occasion. It 
was noted, however, that External Affairs Minister 
Howard Green had pleaded for more “free swinging” 
and had suggested the time had come for Canada to 
get out of the dull role of “honest broker” and take a 
more independent stand among the nations. Little 
emerged in the debate to suggest the lines of future 
independence. But it has at least become clear where 
Mr. Green is heading. 

Canada’s disarmament proposals, which Mr. Green 
has just presented to the United Nations, mark a transi- 
tion of considerable dimensions in Canadian foreign 
policy. The proposals call for negotiations in a special 
ten-power committee with a “neutral” chairman and a 
“watch-dog” committee drawn from ten or twelve “mid- 
dle” or “smaller” powers. The obvious purpose is to 
bring pressure of world opinion on the nuclear powers 
to start disarmament. 

Mr. Green admits that U.S. response to the proposals 
has been “chilly,” for the simple reason that the United 
States doesn’t like being put in the same position as the 
Soviet Union. Something else Mr. Green said reveals 
what lies behind the proposals: “The stakes are so ter- 
ribly high. I have the feeling that another war would 
mean the end of civilization. And Canada is caught be- 
tween Russia and the United States.” 

This portrayal of Canada’s role sounds strange com- 
ing from the Foreign Minister of what President Eisen- 
hower and our State Department refer to as a “free- 
world partner” of the United States, with whom we 
have joint defense arrangements more extensive than 
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with any other nation in the world. The Canadian dis- 
armament proposals, however, are the international 
dimensions of a spirit that is abroad in Canada. In 
domestic terms, this spirit shows itself in Canada’s 
recent and continuing vigorous search for a “Canadian 
identity” in face of a growing threat of economic and 
cultural “engulfment” by the United States. Although 
Canada did not have to face national elections this year, 
newspapers and magazines throughout the country have 
been full of articles debating Canada’s national purpose 
with something like campaign pitch. Much of the sting 
in the debate dates back to the spring publication of 
James M. Minifie’s best-selling book Peacemaker or 
Powder-Monkey, which argued that Canada should “go 
neutral” rather than continue to be dominated by the 
United States. The earlier closing down of Canada’s 
own defense projects, “Arrow” and “Bomarc,” meant 
for many Canadians that they had been reduced to a 
sort of second-class citizenship in the Western World. 
Reaction in favor of some sure show of independence 
was inevitable. 

It may relieve the hurt U.S. feelings to complain that 
we have concentrated on maintaining good relations 
with Canada more systematically than with any other 
single nation. However, perhaps the time has come to 
face it: Canada has often felt suffocated by our “love.” 
Many Canadians are worried by the vast American in- 
vestments in Canada. These seem to point to U.S. con- 
trol of Canadian industry; and they are said to entail 
inadequate use of Canadian management and disvrimi- 
nation against Canadians in stocks and contracts (espe- 
cially in oil, power and defense) that favor parent U.S. 
companies. Then, too, of course, the alleged decline in 
Canada’s “morality curve” is often attributed to the 
impact of U.S. publications, films, radio and television. 

Neutralism on Canada’s part, however, is surely not 
the solution; it would mean the death of Nato. Rather 
than a time for neutralism, this is the hour to recognize 
a high destiny and to get on with it—to be not only an 
honest broker in Western councils but a helpful partner 
in fulfilling, for example, the hopes of people in the 
Congo and the former French possessions of Africa. 
Because Canada is not tainted with “colonialism” in 
either older or newer meanings, these peoples need and 
want Canadian teachers, economic advisers and experts 


of all kinds. 


Science and Music 


owe 1700 the other arts yielded to music, historian 
Oswald Spengler tells us, and no one needs to be 
told that ours is pre-eminently an age of science. As if 
to prove this, the Saturday Review of Literature has 
shortened its title to Saturday Review, widening its 
coverage to include science and music. Other journals 
of opinion too have broadened their scope without 
changing names. 

For reasons not easy to discern, many Catholics seem 
to hold a disquieting, chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
toward science and music. Perhaps, in the case of the 
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former, it is a lingering vestige of conflicts waged be- 
tween some ecclesiastics and some scientists. Darwin’s 
classic Origin of Species was once a bad word in cer- 
tain religious circles; yet, in its centenary, the phenome- 
nal zest for Fr. Teilhard de Chardin’s books showed 
that one can (and indeed should) be both truly in love 
with science and truly in love with God. 

Yet somehow, despite living proof, too many Chris- 
tians appear possessed of a deep-rooted reluctance, an 
irrational suspicion that interest in God’s creation de- 
tracts or distracts from God the Creator. Is this malaise 
a residual puritanism? Or does it stem from a crabbed 
view of the liberal arts? 

Whatever the cause, we have been trying to light our 
little candle. Amid pages and pages of social, political 
and literary affairs, every three weeks we have been 
printing a modest stint of science. Its purpose is not 
apologetic (God forbid! ), nor in a narrow sense moral- 
izing. Rather it is a witness to the immense role of sci- 
ence in modern life. We wish to help our readers, as 
Cardinal Cushing recently put it, “to keep abreast in 
explorations of the secrets of God’s universe.” 

At the other end of the cultural spectrum is the rich 
world of symbolism and interior delight that is music. 
Here again a sort of puritanical distrust—not Catholic 
but all too common among Catholics—needs exorcism. 
As a service to amateurs and potential music lovers we 
are renewing a column devoted to significant new 
phonograph recordings. In this day of increasing leisure 
and heightened opportunity, music can, as never before, 
be a means of spiritual uplift, of that natural contem- 
plation that is an authentic end of the good life. 

A caution to AMERICA readers: the fact that these two 
columns are tucked in toward the back of the issue 
doesn’t mean what you may think. After all, at a feast, 
where does one serve the choice liqueur? 


Our Prestige Abroad 


OW BIG an image is Uncle Sam projecting on the 

world’s wide screen? Is it beefier than that of 
Russia? What do the Tasmanians think? Did anybody 
poll the Polynesians last month? 

The question of our prestige abroad flared up in the 
final weeks of the Presidential campaign. Vice President 
Nixon held that our international renown was at an “all- 
time” high. Senator Kennedy charged that our prestige 
was declining and that our survival was threatened. 
Where then does the truth lie? 

Prestige, whether in man or nation, is the power to 
command esteem or respect. In itself it implies neither 
affection nor popularity; it is simply the response of 
society to some attribute which creates influence, such 
as strength or wisdom. One other thing: prestige is the 
public image of one’s stature, real or supposed, and 
hence it is vulnerable to all the distortions that rumor 
and ignorance embroider on the ground of truth. 

Three things make the estimation of our national 
prestige hazardous. First, we are not dealing with abso- 
lutes, but with the relative repute of two huge powers 
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whose competitive fortunes are continually in flux; the 
prestige debate tries to assess the weight of the United 
States against that of the Soviet Union. Secondly, it is 
absurd to talk of a uniform judgment on this confron- 
tation of giants throughout the world; ideological fac- 
tors alone make it impossible for Iron Curtain countries 
to form the same image of the United States as they 
have of the USSR. Thirdly, it is rather futile to talk of 
prestige as such. The only sane approach is to discuss 
the matter in terms of the types of influence that are 
deciding factors in shaping the world today—military 
power, economic growth, political success, progress in 
science and technology. 

On balance, then, how does the world image of the 
United States compare with that of the USSR? 

1. Soviet prestige, in the most significant areas al- 
ready named, has risen spectacularly since the launching 
of Sputnik I. The United States has necessarily suffered 
a relative decline in influence. 

2. The Soviet economy is growing faster than that 
of the United States. The military strength of the USSR 
is superior to ours. Soviet science and technology are 
ahead of America’s in the field of rocketry, which is the 
very touchstone of progress. Russia’s political maneu- 
vers are bold and effective, whereas U.S. leadership has 
declined since the death of John Foster Dulles. 

3. The Soviet Union is closing the gap in most areas, 
and in the future will outstrip the United States on 
whatever fronts it wishes to emphasize. 

There is the world image. It is partly grounded on 
solid achievement. In part it is the creation of a double 
propaganda campaign which on the one hand magnifies 
every Soviet accomplishment, real or fancied, and on 
the other, loses no opportunity to denigrate the United 
States. In part, too, it draws strength from the nature 
of a closed society. Soviet secrecy keeps the world 
ignorant of those weaknesses which, in an open society, 
are observed by everybody. 

Without false national modesty, we can say that our 
lessened prestige should be a grave concern to us all. 
Ours is the leadership of the free world, a responsibility 
that cannot be effectively exercised without command- 
ing prestige. To the extent that our world image is 
eclipsed, to that extent the imponderable balance of 
influence shifts to the side of aggressive communism. 

The new Administration has a unique opportunity to 
show imaginative leadership, improve our military pos- 
ture, encourage economic growth and scientific renown. 
It can thus increase our prestige and contribute to the 
precarious balance of influence which prevents Soviet 
Russia from engulfing the world. 


New Thoughts About Jews 


= of a record may have been set when over a 
hundred members of the United Jewish Appeal 
study mission were received in mid-October by Pope 
John XXIII. The group came to the Vatican in order to 
express appreciation for “the outstanding role the 
Church played in saving many Jewish lives in the days 
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of the Hitler terror.” So far as we know, while individual 
U.S. Jewish leaders have been received in audience by 
the present Pope and his immediate predecessor, Pius 
XII, this is the largest single group of this kind to be 
seen at the Vatican in many years. 

As Apostolic Delegate Roncalli in Turkey, the Pope 


had already earned the gratitude of Jews. But as John 
XXIII he has served the cause of better relations be- 
tween Jew and Catholic in a more official and lasting 
way. By the Holy Father’s orders, certain ancient ex- 
pressions referring to the Jews were removed from the 
liturgy. These phrases today strike the ear as needlessly 
offensive—they tended, in fact, to misrepresent the 
Church’s attitude toward the Jews. The changes, slight 
as they were, set an example to a world all too accus- 
tomed to take anti-Semitism for granted and all too 
ready, alas, to use the liturgy and even Sacred Scripture 
to camouflage race hatred with an appearance of reli- 
gious zeal. 

I am Joseph, your brother,” exclaimed Pope John in 
his reply to the thanks of the UJA mission. Today, in 
one large segment of the world, Catholics and Jews are 
now enduring a common experience of oppression 
which should heighten these sentiments of brotherhood 
under a common Father. In a special Yom Kippur mes- 
sage, last September 28, all the major U.S. Jewish 
organizations united in a pathetic appeal to Premier 
Khrushchev on behalf of their Jewish brethren in the 
Soviet Union. 

There are between two and three million Jews in the 
USSR. Legally, they are recognized as a nationality 
and, as such, entitled to cultural autonomy. This right 
has been denied them. In the last phase of the Stalin era 
(1948-1953) at least 450 Jewish leaders were executed. 
For years the Soviets have failed to enforce penal 
clauses against anti-Semitic incitement. On the con- 
trary, the Government-controlled press has been guided 
into publishing a vast amount of scurrilous attacks upon 
Judaism as a religion and upon individual Jews as anti- 
social elements. The Jews are unable to draw on the 
indispensable official facilities for building and main- 
taining their synagogues. A ban on the Hebrew lan- 
guage prevents Jewish children from even understand- 
ing the prayers of their = Jewish cultural insti- 
tutions did not “wither away”; they were dismantled by 
administrative measures. The evidence for the existence 
of anti-Semitism is distressingly plentiful. 

These are the facts behind the protest of the Jewish 
organizations. A similar protest was made last year at 
the time of the “good will” visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 
‘either gesture seems to have made the slightest im- 
p:ession on the Kremlin leaders. 

At least world opinion can take note of the plight of 
the Jews, even if the Soviets disdain to repiy. There is 
still far too little generally known about the fate of the 
Jews under the Soviet system—and far too little realiza- 
tion among Catholics of how a common burden of suf- 
fering should unite them with the Jews. Pope John’s 
words, “I am your brother,” should set us thinking new 
thoughts. 
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Patriarch of Parishes 


C. J. McNaspy 


ESIDES his own parish nearly every urbanite has a 
B favorite second church—somewhere downtown in 

the business district. Here is a haven where he 
may drop in for noon Mass or a visit between working 
and shopping hours. Here he finds the solace of still- 
ness and confession, in a spiritual oasis amid a busy, 
bustling Sahara. Such are St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s 
in Chicago. Philadelphia has its “Old St. Joe’s in Will- 
ings Alley”; New Orleans its “Baronne Street Church” 
and St. Patrick’s; San Francisco another “Old St. 
Mary’s”; and many a city from Montreal to Milwaukee 
and Miami has its own “Gest.” 

Since families have been moving and removing of 
late with the city’s changes, the old “downtown par- 
ish” is, in most cases, made up of transients. Yet con- 
fessions and communions in these unusual sanctuaries 
are daily numbered by the hundreds. Despite the 
crowds, priests who serve these churches perform an 
obscure, seemingly thankless ministry. The souls they 
help seem disembodied, and their names, together with 
their priest’s names, are usually known to God alone. 

This week one of America’s most venerable and dear- 
est “downtown churches” celebrates a 175th anniver- 
sary. Just a few hundred feet from the Woolworth 
Building and the lower reaches of Broadway, around 
the corner from Dun and Bradstreet, a few blocks from 
canyoned Wall Street, is “Old St. Peter's.” Physically 
dwarfed by shiny new skyscrapers—yet somehow more 
serious, apparently more solid, and surely more endur- 
ing—Old St. Peter’s is the patriarchal church of New 
York City and State and of northern New Jersey. 

Founded in 1785, Old St. Peter’s may seem young 
next to Chartres (now completing 700 years), but it 
is four years older than the U.S. Constitution. It stood 
there when George Washington was inaugurated in 
New York, then the national capital. St. Peter's pre- 
ceded by five years St. Ignatius Church at St. Thomas 
Manor, Maryland, which, however, has remained stand- 
ing and in continued use since 1790. It was itself pre- 
ceded by 150 years of mission-parish churches in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, we may yet claim, 
in some sense, Old St. Peter’s as the parish of us all. 

Catholicism had been planted in New York State by 
the blood of St. Isaac Jogues and his martyr compan- 
ions. But its fruits were to come only later, after long 
proscription by the New Amsterdam Dutch and nearly 
ceaseless harassment under the English. The War of 
Independence brought almost complete religious free- 
dom in New York, and on April 16, 1784, when a law 
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permitted any religious group to exist as a body, a Cath- 
olic parish became at last possible. 

October 5, 1785, on the corner of Church and Barclay 
Streets, the cornerstone of the first St. Peter’s church 
was laid. In an area where today millions of Catholics 
live a vigorous faith, there were then only some 200 
parishioners, and of these (their spiritual father la- 
mented ) only 20 were really practicing. 

The solemn pontifical Mass of thanksgiving to be 
celebrated on Sunday, November 13, 1960 may be fit- 
tingly shared in not only by the parishioners of St. 
Peter's, but by the faithful of two archdioceses, eight 
dioceses and 2,037 parishes. “Patriarch of Parishes,” in 
Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ happy phrase, St. Peter’s has 
had a progeny like that of Abraham. Most of the 7,672,- 
570 Catholics of the area once cared for by St. Peter’s 
will do well to participate in their ancestral parish’s 
jubilee—but within their own churches. If even one 
representative of each of the 419 parishes within New 
York City itself were to arrive unannounced at St. 
Peter’s for the celebration, there would be no little 
embarrassment. 

Hemmed in by limits of space, the liturgical festivity 
will be none the less rich in the symbolism of time. 
Cardinal Spellman will preside in his oldest parish; 
Bishop Joseph F. Flannelly will pontificate; and the 
present pastor, Msgr. John S. Middleton, P.A., will 
preach the anniversary sermon. The many-faceted his- 
tory of the parish will be aptly shown by the participa- 
tion of other prelates from daughter dioceses and par- 
ishes, and by major superiors of five religious orders 
that have worked in St. Peter’s. 


THE CHURCH IN MINIATURE 


We are reminded that Old St. Peter’s is, to a degree 
matched by few churches in North America, a micro- 
cosm of the Church universal. Even today within its 
parish bounds are two churches of Eastern rite, Maron- 
ite and Melkite. And among its many pastors have been 
diocesan priests of several nationalities and members of 
several missionary orders, representing the splendid 
diversity that has gone to make up the Church in 
America. 

As its founder the parish venerates a German Jesuit 
missioner, Fr. Ferdinand Steinmeyer, who was consider- 
ate and practical enough to Americanize his name into 
“Farmer. Fr. Farmer is but the first of a succession 
of shepherds distinguished for priestly zeal, learning 
and civic leadership. If St. Peter's has been blessed 
in its priests, this benediction has continued undimin- 
ished to the present. None of its pastors has been more 
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esteemed than Msgr. Middleton and his predecessor, 
the late Msgr. Edward Roberts Moore. 

Fr. Farmer’s lay co-founders offered a mosaic of 
national origins that has always been the pattern of the 
American Church. There were, of course, the Irish 
(and a majority of the pastors would later, despite the 
German beginning, be Irish or of Irish descent). But 
we must not forget the celebrated French writer, who 
was consul in New York at the time, Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur. Two Spaniards were also influential, Don 
Diego de Gardoqui, Ambassador to the nascent United 
States, and Don Thomas Stoughton, Spanish consul. A 
Portuguese, José Roiz Silva, was also one of the first 
trustees. 

The parish began auspiciously. At the banquet fol- 
lowing the church’s dedication a great many civic 
celebrities were present: the State Governor, several 
members of the diplomatic corps, many members of the 
Continental Congress, and the President of the Con- 
gress, Nathaniel Gorham, who had just succeeded John 
Hancock. A contemporary account tells of many toasts 
drunk to the young Republic and its allies, and assures 
us that “the guests showed the greatest satisfaction and 
joy, and all ended with the best cheer.” 

However, the history of St. Peter’s parish was not to 
be less involved than that of the whole Church in 
America. Bigotry and nativism led to the usual petty 
persecution, or worse, and we read, in Dr. Leo R. Ryan’s 
scholarly monograph on the parish, of many vexations 
that would plague pastors and faithful. Even within 
the Church there was discord between nationality 
groups, especially the Irish and French, neither of which 
entirely appreciated the other's real or alleged charac- 
ter traits. Documentation on this, abundant as it is, had 
best be left buried. 

Through strength and tact a series of gifted pastors 
gradually worked out these complications. One of these 
was Fr. John Power (pastor from 1822 to 1849, and for a 
time Vicar General). Alexis de Tocqueville, the French 
critic, knew and admired Fr. Power, and a great deal 
of his favorable impression of the Church in America 
seems owing to this dynamic priest. In a diary note, 
June 9, 1831, we read that “there are 95,000 Catholics 
in New York; there weren’t as many as thirty, fifty years 
ago.” De Tocqueville was especially struck by two traits 
in Fr. Power: “First, he appears to have no prejudice 
against republican institutions; and second, he regards 
education as favorable to morality and religion.” What 
seemed to the Frenchman extraordinary seems only 
natural to the American layman now, and probably 
then. The observation speaks volumes. 


THE NEW CHURCH 


During Fr. Power’s pastorate it became clear that 
the old church building was no longer safe or adequate. 
Everyone had (as today) opinions as to the appropriate 
architectural style for the new church. “Greek Revival” 
was in the air and was selected; it was probably thought 
safer not to emulate the two handsome neighboring 
Episcopal churches, Trinity and St. Paul’s. One feature 
of the old church was preserved—one that moved 
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Mother Seton even before her conversion and that con- 
tinues to impress those who know St. Peter’s. It is the 
painting of the Crucifixion by José Maria Vallejo, the 
Mexican artist, given in 1793 to Fr. William O’Brien, 
O.P., one of the first pastors. 

When the new church was dedicated in 1840 it had 
already nine daughter churches within the city serving 
60,000 Catholics. St. Peter’s was then still in a residential 
area. However, as the century progressed, lower Man- 
hattan was increasingly given over to trade. 

This change modified some of the parochial activities. 
St. Peter’s had pioneered in education, starting the first 
free public Catholic school in New York back in 1800. 
This school, conducted by the Christian Brothers and 
the Sisters of Charity, constitutes a chapter in the history 
of American education. The parish also proudly claims 
St. Peter’s College in Jersey City as her son and name- 
sake. 

In its new capacity as a “downtown church,” St. 
Peter’s offers an educational service to many who com- 
mute to the area for work. A lending library, adminis- 
tered by a qualified librarian, provides 6,707 selected 
volumes in a well-appointed, air-conditioned setting. 

Just around the corner on Vesey St. is another great 
work associated with St. Peter’s. There one finds George 
K. Hunton working with the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil. For a quarter of a century St. Peter’s has welcomed 
Fr. John LaFarge and his associates at their Mass and 
corporate communion. 

Indeed St. Peter's is pre-eminently a place of prayer. 
Last year alone 144,810 communions were distributed, 
most of them at week-day Masses. The visitor is always 
struck by the number of men assisting at Mass all morn- 
ing and at noon. It has been called a “man’s church, 
where men pray.” 

Everything about St. Peter’s is unlikely, even her 
saints. The Spanish Carmelite, Mother Adelaide of St. 
Teresa, whose cause is being advanced, was born and 
reared in St. Peter’s parish and her name was O'Sullivan. 

It was at St. Peter’s that Mother Elizabeth Seton was 
received, as she said, “into the Ark of St. Peter.” Her 
love for the parish was not lessened by certain un- 
washed elements whom the exquisite young convert 
found quite “horrid, with spits and pushing.” 

The Negro slave Pierre Toussaint, who found holiness 
as a stylish hairdresser and gave himself heroically to 
the care of yellow-fever victims, is another dear son of 
St. Peter’s. It is interesting to find him, with Mother 
Seton, as models of sainthood in Helene Iswolsky’s re- 
cent (untranslated) volume on American saints and 
confessors. 

Like many a sensitive New Yorker, Henry James de- 
plored “our silent past, our deafening present.” For 
few monuments of old New York have withstood the 
ravages of industry. Among these few, the tourist 
searches out Trinity Church and St. Paul’s with their 
ancient graves and fading inscriptions. Nearby, sur- 
rounded by religious goods stores, on what once was 
called St. Peter’s Place, is more than a monument. It is 
a living witness to holiness, past and present, on the 
holy ground of Manhattan. 
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The Plight of the Beat 


Clayton C. Barbeau 


the significance of the “beat” generation. Sociolo- 

gists and psychiatrists have vied with book critics 
and the people who write letters to the editor in their 
efforts to make sense out of what seems a senseless 
phenomenon. As one writer for a mass circulation mag- 
azine saw the situation, America is a great melon patch 
full of ripe fruit, and the “beats” are fruit flies—but, 
fruit flies which refuse to eat! His article, read by mil- 
lions, did not offer any satisfactory reasons for such 
behavior. Indeed, the writer seemed to be following the 
lead given by another writer who said that the “beats” 
are “good for nothing—except acid caricature.” 

Not alone a matter of imitation, of sandals and sweat- 
shirt uniform, long hair uncombed and an uncommitted 
life among the unscrubbed, the “beat generation” has 
roots in the social fabric of our day. The “beat” is a 
man who sees with Christopher Dawson the close link 
between the bourgeois mind and Pharisaism, and rejects 
both. He is a man who has decided to step off the 
treadmill of our suburban-split-level-rat-race way of 
life. In a society dedicated to the cult of “security,” 
where fear of unemployment, of poverty, of tomorrow 
reigns, the “beat” voluntarily lives a life of insecurity 
and poverty. He pays less attention to material goods 
than his commuter brother, is not solicitous of what 
he will wear or eat or where he will sleep. Each day is 
taken in its turn, even if—because of a night of talk and 
jazz and wine—it doesn’t begin until noon. 

Whatever else might be said of the “beats,” it must be 
admitted that they are revolting against some of the 
right things. The trouble is that they often choose the 
wrong methods. When blasting at the superficiality of 
American life, its conformity, its materialistic roots and 
the Pharisaism all about them, the “beats” are on the 
side of the angels. They cease being on the side of the 
angels when they apply their remedies, for the antidote 
is often more deadly than the poison. Thus, since mar- 
riage and the family both have been degraded by our 
easy divorce laws and because they see no reason to 
legalize a relationship that can be just as readily, if 
more expensively, legally dissolved, the “beats,” for 
the most part, reject marriage. In rejecting marriage, 
however, they do not reject sex. Quite the contrary. 


Tie sient of journalistic words have chased after 





Mr. BarBeau’s The Head of the Family will be pub- 
lished early in 1961 by Regnery. He is presently living 
in San Francisco and working on his second novel. 
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But in a society where promiscuity is commonplace, the 
“beat” must be more than just promiscuous in order to 
assert his independence of public mores. So the “beat” 
has taken another private nerve end of the public 
conscience and exposed it to view: his sexual promis- 
cuity has taken on a racial aspect. In fact, one “beat” 
was lamenting the other day: “It’s gotten so that unless 
you're colored you can’t make out, man.” Another ele- 
mental ingredient of the “beat” revolt is obscenity, not 
the cussing of an angry Army sergeant, but the habitual 
use of obscenities that would cause even a basic training 
sergeant to turn in his name tag. Henry Miller is a prig 
in comparison with some of the “beats.” Such obscenity, 
scattered like commas between the words and phrases 
of even the most “literary” or “philosophical” discussion, 
is another way the “beat” shows his freedom from the 
restraints of society, his rejection of the “polite” world. 


BEATS VS. SOCIETY 


But the “beats” have not rejected merely middle class 
Pharisaism, they have rejected the whole structure of 
society. Since that structure most often is represented 
by the uniformed policeman, there have been many 
tussles with the law. Some of these have been exag- 
gerated by newspapers only too aware of the public's 
distrustful curiosity about the “beats.” Still, conflicts 
with the law have been so numerous that the editor of 
Beatitude (one of San Francisco’s mimeographed “beat” 
publications ) could say in his editorial: “at last, with 
many poems we find beautiful to print and a good 
percentage of the poets out of jail, we resume our 
frequent publication.” 

Yet, despite it all, the “beats” are not taken as seri- 
ously as they would like to be. If they have rejected 
capitalism and the merchant classes, they still find 
themselves, by their very revolt, serving both. Recently 
a letter appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle calling 
upon the police to cease persecuting the “beatniks.” 
The letter writer suggested that the North Beach 
“beats” should be subsidized by the city as they had 
become San Francisco’s number-one tourist attraction. 
Almost every out-of-city visitor asks for the tour of 
“beatnikland,” while the arty little shops are supported, 
not by the “beats’"—who pride themselves on living 
without money—but by the tourist trade. Even the 
“Coexistence Bagel Shop” charges 15 cents for coffee, 
tea or milk, and the price goes up to 25 cents after 9 
p.m. when the tourists are “on the town.” This is a cruel 
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blow to the “beats,” being used as a sideshow for the 
very “squares” they revile; and in retaliation a delegation 
of “beats” took off their shoes and plodded barefoot 
through the lobby of one of San Francisco’s swankier 
hotels, pointing at the guests and making loud tourist 
sounds. Beatitude printed a “poem” directed to sociolo- 
gists and publicists of the “beat generation”: “cash in 
on the original?/ or are these only clowns/ that put you 
on/ that let you make a circus/ of the scene/ and cause 
the stupid snicker/ from across the street—/ reveal and 
bastardize/ the issue of a private search/ create a 
sibling vine/ that croaks the tree/ . . . sending the real 
life/ further underground/ not to be seen in the usual 
places/or to disguise their faces/by shaving. . . .” 

The American mecca of the “beats” is the North 
Beach area in San Francisco, though they have colonies 
in Seattle and Venice West. But their true spiritual 
home is the Left Bank. One only needs walk along 
Grant Avenue from Columbus Avenue to Filbert Street 
to see the conscious, or not-so-conscious, “left-bankism” 
of the movement. It is a street of book stores, galleries, 
cafés and self-consciously avant-garde shops. A shop 
like the “Galérie du Quartier” could have been bodily 
transplanted from the Rue Bonaparte in Paris. But the 
“left-bank” roots of the “beats” go deeper than this 
imitation. The entire social phenomenon of the “beat” 
is the latest manifestation of the plight of the artist 
in an industrial society. Contrary to popular journalistic 
thought, it did not spring up overnight. The “beat” 
movement is but the latest scene in a very old drama: 
the artist and society. 

Before going any further, it would be well to point 
out that—as has happened in all such movements—the 
pseudos, the hangers-on, the would-be’s and the devi- 
ates finding a haven under a label far outnumber the 
producing artists. The publicity given the movement 
is used by some to foist their own bad painting or worse 
poetry (see above) on the general public, by others 
to pursue more reprehensible ends. Not all “beats” 
pretend to be artists, some go so far as to reject outright 
the claims of art, but the artists remain the spine around 
which all of this soft flesh is gathered. The jaded 
adolescents with long hair and books on Zen promi- 
nently displayed, the girl whose parents think she is 
in school, the sweat-shirted poseur with notebook, these 
are but bit players in a drama centering about the few 
who may someday redeem the whole movement. 


ARTIST VS. WORKMAN 


It was Eric Gill who said that the ax of industrialism 
had split the artist from the workman. Before 1500, 
according to Gill, the artist was a person at home in 
his society because he had a recognized trade or profes- 
sion: he was a maker of statues, a builder of buildings, 
a writer of books. His role was different in function, 
perhaps, from that of a maker of shoes, but there was 
no social distinction between them. The ogee was 
a businessman, sometimes a very successful one en- 
joying the privileges of the court, but a businessman 
none the less with a product to sell, a workman whose 
work consisted of applying paint to canvas in a manner 
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that would be satisfactory both to himself and to his 
customer. More often than not, he ran a “factory” 
staffed by his pupils. He was thought to be as necessary 
to society as the man who applied paint to the walls 
or brushed down the horses, no more and no less. 
However accurate Gill’s picture, the fact remains that 
the artist, prior to 
the Reformation 
and the rise of in- 
dustrialism, was a 
man with a recog- 
nized function, an 
acknowledged 
place in the com- 
munity. His cus- 
tomers were 
princes, bishops, 
Popes, kings, but, 
more often than 
not, his goods were bought to be placed before all the 
people, in the churches and public squares. 

The Reformation turned the gaze of ecclesiastics 
away from art and toward doctrinal matters. After that 
last blaze of baroque glory brought about under Jesuit 
auspices, when all the arts were burnished and tempered 
to defend the faith, the artist lost his best customer: 
the Church. The ensuing social upheaval, its wars and 
the rise of the middle classes, cut the artist off from his 
other major support: the courts. The new society left 
the artist without a home. If he would have a recognized 
place in industrial civilization, he must become a tech- 
nician, a designer of machines, or serve the machine as 
a propagandist for its products. 

The artist, as such, was rejected by the new bourgeois 
society and he, in turn, either accepted his new role 
of draftsman or advertising tool, or rejected bourgeois 
society. If he had truly experienced the piercing sword 
of beauty, he often chose to express that vision whether 
society wanted it or not; not to give expression to that 
vision meant the suftocation of his deepest urge: the 
communication in love of the beauty he had seen. Art 
for art’s sake became his cry, because there seemed 
to be no more art for God’s sake or art for society’s 
sake. In fact, the Romantic insisted on the opposition 
between esthetic and social values. Isolated, alienated, 
the artist could find comfort only in the belief that he 
pursued a higher calling than other men. Thus, the 
isolation was the soil out of which sprang, almost of 
necessity, an intense egoism. Oscar Wilde could declare 
that “the sphere of art and the sphere of ethics are 
absolutely distinct and separate,” treating art as the 
“supreme reality and life as a mere mode of fiction.” 
Whistler, who referred to the artist as a “monument of 
isolation . . . having no part in the progress of his 
fellow men,” could claim that only an artist was proper- 
ly qualified to judge an artist’s work. The alienation 
gave birth to self-expressionism, to private symbolism, 
to an unintelligibility which compounded the existing 
situation. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, the split was 
complete; the Dionysian and Apollonian elements of 
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society were distinct and visible to even the most un- 
trained eye. The left bank was the home of the Diony- 
sian, the devotee of the darker and more mysterious 
side of man, the intuitional worshiper of creativity, the 
follower of private visions, the mystic of art. On the 
right bank lived the Apollonian element, those com- 
mitted to the structured society based on legal formal- 
ism, devotees of institutions and conservative reactions, 
worshipers of money. 


ARTIST VS. COUNTRYMAN 


In our own society, the “beats” are an expression of 
this split between the artist and his countrymen. The 
“beat” has accepted the homelessness of the artist 
and proudly asserts his uselessness to an industrial 
society. But neither the Apollonian nor the Dionysian 
elements of society can really exist alone. Dead formal- 
ism, mechanical activities, canned reactions are the 
result of a totally Apollonian order: ancient Egypt and 
contemporary China illustrate this. And the forces of 
Dionysian current, unchanneled, are destructive of 
public order, make life impossible: the Reign of Terror, 
the blood purge that follows almost any revolution, is 
a moment when the dark restlessness of men finds its 
full release. 

The balance between these two must be re-established 
and maintained, and we see today some attempts to heal 
the split. The Luce publications have been trying, with 
an undetermined amount of success, to educate the 
public to an appreciation of the work of the artist. 
Various museums are carrying on similar educational 
programs. More worthy of note, however, is the work 
of the large foundations, institutions peculiar to in- 
dustrialism. Rooted solidly in the Apollonian order, 
they are supporting and encouraging young artists in 
their work. Brother Antoninus, for example, the best of 
the “beat poets,” though he has not been in the North 
Beach area for some time, was the recipient of a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, which enabled him to devote a 
full year to his poetry. The renewal of interest in litur- 
gical art, the growing number of contemporary churches 
using original works of art in preference to the mass- 
produced plaster abominations out of Italy, offer us 
further hope that the artist, the serious artist, may again 
find his rightful place in decorating the house of God. 

Whether the foundations will become the princes and 
kings of our day, whether the revival in liturgical art 
will supply increasing numbers of our artists with more 
commissions, are questions difficult to answer at the 
present time. All of the effort must not be on the side 
of society and its institutions, however. The fissure 
between the artist and his society will close only when 
the artist, too, realizes that it is as a member of society 
that he functions. Fight it as he may, he is rooted in 
the world, he is a “being there,” his work is social to its 
core. 

Until the wound is healed, until the artist is once 
again at home in his society, we will have our “beats” 
voicing their protest, a little self-pityingly perhaps, 
against the society which has shut its doors tight against 
them. 
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William McInnes 


OLLEGE EDUCATION costs today run high. Tuition, 
( books, room, board and all the different fees add 

up to a staggering amount for many families. 
But few parents seem to grasp the fact that the educa- 
tion costs are, literally, just about half of the problem. 
After the family has scraped together the money for 
tuition and books (and room and board for resident 
students), they have paid for only about half of the 
expenses. It costs almost as much today to live at college 
as it does to get into the college. In September, as 
almost four million students trudged off to college, it 
must have been a sobering thought to parents and stu- 
dents alike that it will cost almost as much again in 
many instances to live through the college year as to 
get through the college door! 

Today the colleges are crowded, and the desire for 
a college education is still growing among many fam- 
ilies. Last fall, according to a survey by the Bureau of 
the Census, about 50 per cent of all graduating seniors 
in the country planned to go to college this fall—a 
higher number than ever before. 

These young men and women just entering college 
are the offspring of our affluent society. They know 
nothing personally of the depression of the 1930's. They 
have grown up in an era of almost continuous pros- 
perity and easy spending. They are burdened by no 
back debts, have no monthly rent bills to meet, have 
no installments on appliances to pay. Consequently, 
though they may have less money than their elders, 
they have more discretion as to the way in which they 
can spend it. They are free to pick and choose among 
the 1,001 wonders that pour forth from the magic lamps 
of modern merchandisers. And they intend to do so. 

How much do students spend to live at colleges? 
The studies that are available show the figures are 
higher than most people would suspect. Indiana Uni- 
versity surveyed its students twenty years ago and 
then repeated the survey in 1950-51. In the intervening 
ten years total spending had, as you might suspect, 
more than doubled. Most of this, of course, was due to 
the general increase in the cost of living for all items. 
But there also showed up a greater than average in- 
crease in the living costs at coilege. In 1950 men under- 
graduate students at the university were spending over 
$1,400 a year, and over $800 of this went, not to the 
school for an education, but to merchants for living 





Fr. McInnes, s.j. who holds a doctorate in business ad- 
ministration from New York University, now teaches 
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College Costs Money 


expenses. Food and drink were the biggest items of 
expense, followed by clothing, recreation, travel and 
personal care. 

The next year the U. S. Office of Education sampled 
110 colleges all over the country and confirmed the 
heavy spending of college students. The study also 
noted a wide range in the spending of different 
students. Some squeezed through college on less than 
$200 a year; others managed to spend their way through 
more than $5,500 a year. There are three general types 
of college students, the authors concluded: those on 
economy budgets, those on average budgets and those 
on luxury budgets. The first save a little on books and 
fees, but their biggest savings come on living costs. 
They are the students who cut down on their eating 
and drinking, bring their lunches from home, are rarely 
seen at athletic or social events, and manage to make 
old clothing do longer. The heavy spenders, at the 
other extreme, disgorge their allowances more lavishly 
on dates and social affairs, spend heavily on clothes 
and recreation, buy hi-fi sets, cameras and stacks of 
records. It was living costs which made the greatest 
difference. 

Last fall a survey made by the author at a small 
Catholic urban college of 3,000 men students attempted 
to bring these studies up to date. The results confirm 
the earlier estimates of living costs. They show that 
the present-day college student, like his older brother, 
still spends heavily, and perhaps even a little more 
widely, while going to college. He still likes to eat and 
drink well, to be active socially, to travel widely and 
to be well groomed. 


FOOD AND SOCIAL LIFE 


First of all, the college student is good to himself. 
About one-third of everything he spends to live at 
college goes into his stomach. Eating and drinking make 
up the chief extracurricular activity of practically all 
male undergraduate students. They eat and drink at 
mealtime at school, between classes, at midnight ses- 
sions and even occasionally go out for a full meal at a 
restaurant. An average student can add about $240 a 
year to his school bill solely for eating and drinking. 
It is an expense which cannot be overlooked, even 
though it is incurred only in small pieces. 

Appetites grow with learning, too. Seniors not only 
know more than freshmen; they also spend more to eat 
and drink. The freshmen are heavy eaters between 
meals. But the seniors more than make up for it by 
buying more meals at school and away from home. 
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By the time a freshman has become a senior, he may 
easily add another 30 per cent to his food bill without 
any noticeable difference in his eating habits or even 
in his waistline. 

The modern college undergraduate likes to have a 
good time with others. He is social-minded and has 
the pocketbook to finance his intentions in appropriate 
style. After food and drink, his next biggest expense 
is for dating and social activity. This uses up another 
20 per cent of his budget for living at school. Thus, 
over half of his budget disappears in eating, drinking 
and recreating. 

When the freshman first appears on the campus, he 
goes a little slowly in making friends. At least, his bills 
for social activity are not as large as those of his more 
experienced friends. But with education comes a widen- 
ing of his social horizons. His dating tends to become 
more frequent, and more expensive. The outlay for this 
activity grows almost two and a half times and reaches 
a sizable sum each succeeding year. The days of the 
shared ten-cent soda and the fifty-cent movie are gone. 
The bill for a single date today frequently runs up to 
$10 or $15. On a “special” weekend it may reach $40 
to $50. The total bill for the year averages $150, but may 
reach $250 for more socially oriented students. 


THE ROADSTER AND BRILLIANTINE 


The college student also likes to travel around and 
this, too, costs him money. Especially when automobiles 
are used to and from college or are allowed on campus, 
the expense mounts substantially. The crowded park- 
ing lots at many colleges give silent testimony that 
fewer and fewer students feel comfortable without a 
car. Travel to school by bus or train is passé to the 
younger generation. T hey much prefer to own, or at 
least to operate, their own cars. This, however, adds 
new costs to college life. Gas and oil to get to school 
may cost up to $120 a year, which may be partially 
offset by car-pool contributions. But a new expense 
also enters here. Young people who have the use of 
cars evidently don’t like to see them stay idle in the 
garage when not being used to travel to and from 
school. The very presence of the car invites further 
use. The result is that the expense for travel other than 
to and from school must be added to the yearly bill, 
and this item is as large as the necessary travel to 
college. 

The desire for private transportation grows with each 
college year. More freshmen than seniors ride the bus 
and train. But seniors pay the price. They spend over 
three times as much for their cars as do the freshmen. 
Their total bill can reach as much as $250 a year, not 
including any extraordinary repair and maintenance 
bills or the costs of putting the vehicle on the road. 
For all students who have cars the average yearly cost 
of operating them for all purposes amounts to $240. 

Another important item in the student’s budget is 
personal care. This includes cleaning bills, barber fees 
and tips, and the countless quarters put into automatic 
laundries. The individual outlays are small, but they 
do continue to add up, because personal services are 
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expensive today and college students use them widely. 
Besides these services, the cost of personal care includes 
all those lotions, powders, deodorants and lathers which 
the advertisers assure the student he must have on his 
shelf or, at least, hidden in his drawer. No one item is 
an important expense. But every week about three- 
quarters of the students are spending some of their 
petty cash on one or two of these products. The total 
bill at the end of the year—completely unnoticed—may 
climb up to $64, even for the student who is not making 
a feverish bid to be the outstanding personality in his 
class. And this is also an expense that grows during the 
years of college. The average freshman spends $1.80 a 
week to take care of his laundry, dry-cleaning, barber 
and drugstore needs. By senior year his weekly bill 
has gone up by 25 per cent. Today’s student insists 
more each year on being well groomed. His insistence 
is translated each year into mounting expenditures and 


bigger bills. 
FLANNELS AND WHITE BUCKS 


Other prominent living expenses in the college stu- 
dent’s budget are clothing and medical care. Clothing 
is expensive, but not frequently purchased. Even after 
a freshman has bought all the visible requirements 
that will permit him to fit into the social as well as the 
educational framework of the campus he has chosen, 
he may find himself spending upwards of $110 a year 
for things he still either needs or wants. The medical 
expense of college students is composed of two very 
different categories of items: expensive but infrequent 
doctors’ and dentists’ bills; inexpensive but more frequent 
medicines, vitamins and pills. Fortunately, this expense, 
in total, does not seem to increase in the college years. 
Seniors are just about as healthy as freshmen and not 
much more prone to the lures of well-advertised drugs 
and cures. But this expense varies widely for individual 
students. It may run anywhere from $10 to $150 a year. 
The average expenditure per student is $35. 

These, then, are the living costs incurred by the 
modern college student. Hle spends freely; he spends 
widely. He not only gets his education; he lives well 
while doing so. He is not cautioned by any overhead 
or fixed costs, so he is much freer than his parents and 
older acquaintances to eat, drink, have a good time, 
take good care of himself, travel and buy the little 
things he desires. Admittedly, these figures are more 
suggestive than definitive. They do not take into ac- 
count regional differences or family- -income differences 
among the students. Further, it is impossible to add 
up the individual items to reach a total living cost for 
any one student, because of the individual diferences 
between students. Some don’t smoke, but do own 
automobiles; others don’t own cars, but do smoke. 
Some just don’t care for social affairs; others do, but 
they economize in some other direction. But the figures 
do show the relative magnitude of expenditures. And 
they do suggest that some items—notably snacks be- 
tween meals, general travel and medical care—at least 
should not increase with each year in college. On the 
other hand, the expenditure for eating and drinking, 
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clothing, social activities, personal care and travel by 
automobile to and from school can be expected to 
increase as a young man progresses toward his college 
degree. For these categories, freshman year merely 
marks the beginning of increasing bills. 

Parents and students alike, therefore, should include 
in their planning for college the living as well as the 
educational costs of going to school. The living costs 
may not show up in one bill, as does the slip from the 





State of the Question 





REFUSES TITLE OF SPACE-AGE SIMPLICIUS 


A recent (9/17) provocative article by Fr. Thomas J. Cunningham, 
O.P., professor of mathematics at Providence College in Rhode Is- 
land, took aim at John Julian Ryan’s earlier study, “Are We Mis- 
educating Our Scientists?” (1/30/60). Here Professor Ryan defends 
himself, with support from two other readers of the two articles. 


To THE Eprror: In his recent article 
in America (9/17/60) on “The Scope 
of the Liberal Arts,” Thomas J. Cun- 
ningham, O.P., labels me a pseudo- 
Aristotelian-Thomist traditionalist wor- 
thy of the name of Simplicius. I believe 
that I do not deserve such an honor. 
May I make an attempt to say why? 

I am not too sure that I follow Fr. 
Cunningham’s line of argument as 
closely as he might wish, but I think 
that it comes down to this; Recently 
there have appeared those who affect, 
like the Simplicius of Galileo, to repre- 
sent the traditional Aristotelian view 
while actually traducing it. Mr. Ryan 
seems to be one of these counterfeit 
spokesmen of a noble tradition. His 
heart is in the right place, but in try- 
ing to prove his point that the fine arts 
are basic, he misinterprets both Plato 
and Whitehead, even as he claims for 
the fine arts effects which every sensible 
intellectual knows they should not be 
given. A review of the history of the 
liberal-arts tradition shows that Mr. 
Ryan has gone back on it. The great 
product of a true liberal arts education 
is a man who is “able to form a fair 
offhand judgment as to the goodness 
or badness of the method used by a 
professor in his exposition.” He 
should be able to do. this 

in all or nearly all branches of 

knowledge. . . . On the other hand, 

to terminate one’s studies at the 
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level of poetic or rhetorical repre- 
sentations of reality, to offer as 
paradigms of culture men who 
possess only this limited back- 
ground, is to return to that inver- 
sion of the intellectual life which 
Plato stigmatized as sophistry. It 
is to perpetuate a false duality 
in culture, it is to talk like a space- 
age Simplicius. 
Let’s Look at the Facts 


First of all, I do not pretend, nor 
have I ever pretended, to be an 
Aristotelian-Thomist traditionalist or, as 
another writer has called me, a medi- 
eval historicist. I have no more desire 
to be considered ancient, medieval, 
Renaissance or modern than I have to 
be called space-age, whatever that 
means. I am not in the least interested 
in being traditionalist; I am only inter- 
ested in being Catholic and right. 
Moreover, I, too, consider the argu- 
ment from authority to be the weakest 
of all arguments—even when the au- 
thority is a great historical one. I ex- 
pect my arguments to be demolished, 
if they can be demolished, not by refer- 
ence to a pattern of belief to which I 
should supposedly conform, but by 
logical analysis and testing. I do not, 
for instance, care very much whether 
the fine arts were identified historically 
with the liberal arts. 

Nor did I attempt in my article to 
discuss these matters ex professo. My 
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treasurer's office. They are, however, none the less real, 
and they add substantially to the total bill for a college 
education. Many parents, according to a recent study 
by the Ford Foundation, underestimate the future 
education costs of their children. It is even more 
probable that these same parents will almost completely 
ignore the living costs of going to college. As they step 
up to the college treasurer’s window, then, they should 
remind themselves that the bill is still only half paid. 


intention was simply to suggest that 
the course of studies laid out by the 
President’s commission (and its motiva- 
tion) was dangerously inadequate and 
possibly self-defeating. I simply wanted 
to say that to leave out the fine arts, 
or not to prize them as basic, was to fly 
in the face of ancient practice and 
modern theory. (Fr. Cunningham 
seems not to have understood the word 
“basic”; it refers to something as afford- 
ing a foundation, not as affording a 
superstructure. I am Sorry I used so 
obscure a term.) 

My reference to Plato was a kind 
of sed contra with a fortiori weight: 
if even Plato saw the necessity for 
dancing, so perhaps should we. I am 
quite willing—I have contended for this 
publicly—to have students enter the 
Academy only under “the arch of 
geometry.” But I am not willing to 
have them considered true Platonists if 
they do not enter gracefully. And I 
wonder how many of Fr. Cunningham’s 
traditionally educated professor-judgers 
can do that. And will the kind of edu- 
cators he has in mind ever really take 
Plato seriously on this point? 

As for Plato’s quite inconsistent 
treatment of “image-makers,” I need 
only point out the strange fact that 
he is the only great philosopher who 
wrote philosophy fictionally, that he 
used myths for bringing home many 
of his most profound truths, and that 
he expected his philosopher-kings to 
be superb myth-makers. What he 
really contemned in the poets was the 
impurity of their theology, not their 
myth-making. 

But, Plato or no Plato, the point is 
that there is a direct connection be- 
tween the cultivation of the senses 
(especially the kinesthetic and the 
static) and the refinement of the cogita- 
tive sense (the passive intellect). No; 
that is not a mistake. As St. Thomas 
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says explicitly and Peghaire has shown 
clearly, there is a distinction between 
the passive intellect, or cogitative 
sense, the active intellect and the pos- 
sible intellect. And the cogitative is the 
basic power in scientific hypothesizing, 
discovering and symbolizing. 

Fr. Cunningham thinks very little of 
my assertion that it is through the fine 
arts that men are inspired to heroism. 
It would be interesting to learn what 
he thinks does inspire them—treatises 
on logic, psychology, cosmology, meta- 
physics, ethics, physics, chemistry and 
biology? Do they march to battle 
chanting the pons asinorum? 

It is also hard to imagine what he 
makes of the Church’s demand that he 
read almost an hour of David’s poetry 
every day, thereby prolonging, let us 
hope, his study of poetry throughout 
his whole life. Or what does he make 
of the fact that in the forthcoming 
rubrical changes in the recitation of the 
Divine Office it will be the prose that 
will be cut down, not the poetry? 
As I have written elsewhere: 

To what scientists, indeed, can 
we turn today for answers to such 
questions as: What is the meaning 
of life—what is it all about? How 
can we best use our discoveries 
for contemplation and for chari- 
tably fostering the growth of the 
Kingdom of God on earth? How 
may we best do away with usury 
and enable men to lead profound 
lives of Christian poverty? How 
is man inspired or perverted by 
the romance of reality? What do 
we mean by the mystery of the 
human heart, and how does it 
show itself most typically in our 
lives? What can we do as a people 
in expiation for all the wrongs that 
we have as a people committed? 
How can we best, here and now, 
live up to, develop, make avail our 
heritage of chivalry, courtesy, love 
of freedom, sanctity? 

_If it be objected that these are 
matters for the theologian, the 
question still arises: whence, basic- 
ally, will the theologian derive his 
answers if not from the most pro- 
found poetry of the Bible (as St. 
Thomas in the Summa, I-I, articles 
9 and 10, recognizes it to be) as 
well as from the “real” poetry of 
the liturgy? 

Moreover, as Fr. Cunningham must 
know, recent biblical study has shown 
that, to appreciate the Bible properly, 

(Continued on p. 220) 
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(Continued from p. 217) 

even to get at its literal sense accurately, 
we must take into account the literary 
genres that enter into it and learn to 
adopt the proper poetico-fictional atti- 
tude toward its idiom. Who is going to 
teach such things—high school teachers 
of English? Or will college teachers of 
religion give a side course in fiction? 


Five Pointed Questions 


Perhaps Fr. Cunningham will be kind 
enough to give his answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 1) Since the “age of 
precision” ends with either grammar 
school or high school (which?), does 
he think that we should abolish the 
literature, music, fine arts and drama 
departments in our colleges? 2) Does 
he believe that Homer, Aeschylus, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Mo- 
zart, St. Francis of Assisi and Lincoln 
would not have been esteemed. by Plato 
as the great men they were? 3) Does 
he think that the word “basic” means 
“ultimate and comprehensive”? Or does 
he think I do not know the difference 
between these terms? 4) Are the men 
I quoted right in saying that “esthetic 
sensibility” is a requirement for the 
great scientist? 5) Does he know of any 
other way of nourishing and sharpening 
that sensibility than by the fine arts? 
Does he know any better way? 6) Who 
is perpetuating a false duality in our 
culture—the man who treats the fine 
arts as the mere handmaidens or the 
man who treats them as the sisters of 
the sciences? 

Finally, may I point out that my 
phrase “liberal arts” does not mean “the 
liberal arts” and certainly does not 
mean “the liberal arts as traditionally 
defined.” It means studies leading to 
various forms of skill (since art means 
skill) as pursued under conditions of 
leisure, hence in accordance with fun- 
damental principles rather than mere 
rules of thumb. Not once in my article 
did I talk about the liberal arts in the 
sense in which Fr. Cunningham uses 
the term. Considering my purpose in 
writing the article, I do not see any 
particular reason why I had to mention 
them. 

I hope all this clears the air, and 
that it serves to rid me of the accusa- 
tion of parading as a Thomist. The only 
person I am parading as is myself. 

Joun JuLian Ryan 


Goffstown, N.H. 





To Tue Eprror: In reading Fr. Cun- 
ningham’s attempt to swing the pendu- 
lum to the other side of the argument 
over just what censtitutes “The Scope 
of the Liberal Arts,” I was struck by 
two aspects of his article which need 
comment. 

The first is his indiscriminate cate- 
gorization of poetry and the other arts 
to “moments of relaxation and leisure,” 
thereby suggesting that diversion is 
their primary value. This assertion that 
the artistic expressions of man, not 
being scientific, are merely so many idle 
pleasantries with which to dally is an 
attack upon the arts that began with 
scientists in the 17th century and con- 
tinues to be the attitude of many scien- 
tists. This is lamentable indeed, but not 
because the poor artist is indefensible. 
His power will continue to capture the 
eyes, ears and hearts of human beings 
with a captivation that has always made 
the imagination the memorable hero in 
the drama of human consciousness. 

What is lamentable is that those 
whose deliberations are primarily ex- 
perimental, factual and divisional should 
have lost the central human insight that 
the human spirit demands a universe 
into which it breathes order, purpose, 
meaning and beauty. Moreover, only 
the artistic act does this, for it is the 
unifying power of the imagination 
which uses this real world of experience 
with the deeply personal, essentially 
human response to existence. Scientists 
do not glory that they are aware; they 
take awareness for granted. The artist 
is acutely aware that he is aware; there- 
fore, he builds a monument to his hu- 
man nature—a harmonium of his crea- 
tive being which bespeaks, imitates and 
reflects his visionary supremacy. I must 
agree with John Julian Ryan that what 
our potential scientists need is a greater 
refinement of their awarenesses of 
human response to life as a totality, 
whatever anatomy they are studying, 
and that “these things can best be done 
through poetry, music and the fine arts 
generally.” 

The other aspect of Fr. Cunning- 
ham’s article which struck me as am- 
biguous and wrongheaded was his con- 
stant association of the term science 
with physics and mathematics as well 
as theology and morality. I am quite 
aware that he has some rights historical- 
ly and etymologically in this association. 
However, he certainly knows that this 
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term is today exclusively relegated to 
the experimental and that persistent use 
in this ambiguous fashion not only fails 
to give status to the moral and theologi- 
cal disciplines, but clutters the whole 
discussion somewhat fruitfully going on 
between philosophy and science. On 
the few occasions that I have had to 
discuss the writings of Fr. Teilhard de 
Chardin with theologians, this ana- 
chronistic meaning kept intervening so 
much that I felt like writing to Vance 
Packard to suggest that he left out 
a chapter in his book. 

The easy association of theodicy with 
physics was considerably easier in the 
tight little world of Aristotle, as was 
the case also with the theology of 
Aquinas and the physics of Ptolemy. 
To ask a student today to enter into the 





buffer world of these two areas is rather 
forbidding unless he is exceptional, for 
he will soon come to his mentor’s baf- 
flement. Finally, a much more fruitful 
association is obtainable between the- 
ology and the imagination, for theology 
is the revealed vision of the world and 
art is the imagined—Pyramus and 
Thisbe at the chink in the wall of time. 
Lest Fr. Cunningham be disturbed, I 
am quite willing to be told by the 
mathematician of the wall’s circumfer- 
ence and by the physicist of the wall’s 
electronic structure. I am not ready to 
concede that a sonnet on the human 
discomfiture at the smallness of the 
aperture is merely a trivial aside, for 
the poet really takes its measure. 

D. A. Downes 
Seattle, Wash. 


od * * 


To Tue Eprror: It was truly disheart- 
ening to read Fr. Cunningham’s evalu- 
ation of literature in his “Scope of the 
Liberal Arts.” Of course literature has 
no monopoly on the liberalizing pro- 
cess, in spite of the insistence of some 
of its more misguided promoters. Nor 
can it be expected to occupy the domi- 
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nant position in an age which is so 
completely and dramatically orientated 
toward science. But it certainly deserves 
better than it received at Fr. Cunning- 
ham’s hands. 

His relegation of literature to the be- 
ginning years of education and there- 
after to periods of “relaxation from in- 
tellectual labors” is based on the au- 
thority of Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Ignatius Loyola—a 
rather formidable array of minds. But 
it is not enough to quote traditional 
authorities in this matter. Our concep- 
tion of the nature and meaning of 
poetry and of the literary imagination 
has evolved enormously since the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, and still is 
evolving. The recent works of Jacques 
Maritain (Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry, The Responsibility of the Artist) 
and William Lynch, S.J. (The Image 
Industries, Christ and Apollo), are bril- 
liant examples of the concern with 
which serious thinkers of our own day 
view literary problems. 

Fr. Cunningham observes that “the 
subjects which comprise the liberal arts 
are progressively more scientific in 
character as the student matures.” This 
process, he feels, seems to stem from 
man’s very nature. The knowledge of 
man’s nature, however, can come only 
through our concrete experience of in- 
dividual men, an experience which 
gives us considerable pause in the face 
of Fr. Cunningham’s remark. It is true 
that the cultural schizophrenia to which 
he points is deplorable, but are we 
going to cure it by enrolling all of our 
students in curricula which are “pro- 
gressively more scientific in character 
as the student matures”? Of course we 
must take a vital interest in all the 
branches of knowledge, but it is not 
inconceivable that some of us might 
care to focus the greater part of our 
interest and time on literature rather 
than one of the sciences. 

In spite of Fr. Cunningham’s obser- 
vations and of the tremendous admira- 
tion which I have for the sciences and 
for all that they are accomplishing, I 
shall still wait a few more years—per- 
haps until all our literature is being 
produced by electronic brains—before 
I give up on Donne, Hopkins, Salinger 
et al. That just seems to be my “nature.” 

RicHARD WOLF, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 
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When Britain Seemed Not to Care 


THE DIPLOMACY OF APPEASEMENT 
By Arthur H. Furnia. The University Press 
of Washington, D.C. 454p. $6 


Dr. Furnia demonstrates that the Anglo- 
French entente cordiale, which is the key 
to Western strength now as from 1918 
to 1938, had little of entente and less of 
cordiality about it in the critical inter- 
war years. This was due fundamentally 
to geopolitical factors. Britain’s interest 
in continental Europe lagged at the 
Rhine and became increasingly ephem- 
eral with each step eastward. France, 
deprived by Britain at Versailles of a 
buffer state on the Rhine, sought to re- 
dress the balance with Germany, to 
whose attack it was exposed, by ‘com- 
pensatory alliances and was thus drawn 
eastward. 

Moreover, the “insular” mentality of 
the British and the “landlocked” orien- 
tation of the French were too deeply in- 
grained in the character of each nation 
to permit a ready compatibility of for- 
eign policy. The consequence was that 
the entente, when it existed at all, was 
highly illusory. There were wise men on 
both sides of the Channel who tried to 
prop it and patch it and cover it with 
multilateral accords. What was never in 
place was the base brick of British mili- 
tary support of France, which was over- 
extended politically and inilitarify, be- 
yond the Lowlands to the Rhine.* 

It makes fascinating reading to re- 
trace the rugged road from Versailles 
with the startling signposts and the in- 
competent guides, only to wade at last 
at Munich in the slough of appeasement, 
which decisively altered the balance of 
power, obliterated the French security 
system, pulverized such little under- 
standing as existed between Britain and 
France and convinced the cautious Ger- 
man General Staff that Hitler’s (not to 
mention Stalin’s) contempt for the en- 
tente cordiale was well founded and 
Germany could take the risk of war. 

Dr. Furnia does not even allow Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, the author of appease- 
ment, the merit of sincerity. He shows 
him to be a man of appalling ignorance 
and of petty parochial outlook who pur- 
sued shabbily a goal whose complexity 
he could not begin to understand. 

The author then follows, with a rich 
abundance of documentation, every 
thread in the tangled web of appease- 
ment leading from Chamberlain to the 
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Germans, the Italians and the French 
who were to be the partners with Great 
Britain in his Four Power Pact. He 
shows how Edouard Daladier, the 
French Premier, was stabbed in the 
back by his Foreign Minister, Henri 
Bonnet, who was in secret league with 
Chamberlain. He unfolds every sordid 
detail of the Chamberlain-Bonnet be- 
trayal of Czechoslovakia. He tells how 
the British Prime Minister planned and 
plotted the final coup de grace with 
heavy-handed duplicity. 

As the shocking story is unfolded, we 
pause at a report by Ambassador Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt of his conversation with 
Premier Daladier on the eve of Mu- 
nich, September 27, 1938. Daladier, 
weighing the ultimate consequences of 
the action of that day after a war which 
he believed inevitable, quoted Napole- 
on’s prediction at St. Helena: “Cossacks 
will rule Europe.” The Communist “Cos- 


sacks” rule a great part of Europe to- 
day. If they are not to rule the rest, a 
potential aggressor, as Dr. Furnia proves 
conclusively, must be convinced that 
London stands foursquare with Paris 
and not half a square or no square at 
all. West Berlin is substituted for Czech- 
oslovakia at the present juncture. The 
course of appeasement and modus vi- 
vendi—meaning an abandonment of a 
military commitment—leads, when we 
deal with an aggressive expansionist 
power, be it Nazi Germany or Soviet 
Russia, to moral and political disaster. 
As Dr. Furnia observes: “Postwar 
French statesmen can hardly be expect- 
ed to rationalize away the bitter irony 
which saw Mr. Chamberlain repudiate 
the diplomacy of appeasement in favor 
of a French-inspired resistance policy 
too late to save the entent from mili- 
tary disaster.” They hear the echo ring- 
ing down the years of Neville Chamber- 
lain’s radio speech of September 26, 
1938, in which he said the British peo- 
ple could not be expected to involve 
themselves in a war because of “a quar- 
rel in a faraway country between peo- 
ple of whom we know nothing.” Berlin? 
ROBERT PELL 


School Policy and Goals in the USSR 


THE POLITICS OF SOVIET 
EDUCATION 

Ed. by George Z. F. Bereday. Praeger. 
218p. $6 

THE CHANGING SOVIET SCHOOL 
Ed. by George Z. F. Bereday, William W. 
Brickman and Gerald H. Read. Houghton 
Mifflin. 514p. $4.50 


Two new books which are of interest to 
specialists and laymen alike have been 
added to the expanding literature on 
Soviet education. Both have the com- 
mon feature of being products of a“tol- 
lective effort. The Politics of Soviet 
Education is a collection of eleven es- 
says authored separately. They were 
originally prepared for a conference at 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
an organization of Soviet refugee 
scholars, held in Munich, Germany, in 
July, 1958. The Changing Soviet School 
is also a collective undertaking, au- 
thored jointly by a group of some 70 
American educators who visited the 
Soviet Union as a traveling workshop in 
the fall of 1958 under the auspices of 
the Comparative Education Society. 
Both books shed additional light on the 
protracted controversy of “the Soviet 
commitment to education.” 

Although some topics are repeated in 





the two books, the volumes largely 
complement each other. The Politics of 
Soviet Education concentrates on se- 
lected topics, with more or less rigorous 
research into primary Soviet sources. 
The Changing Soviet School's claim to 
strength is the record of firsthand ob- 
servations made by members of a touring 
seminar, though it also calls upon pri- 
mary and secondary sources for sub- 
stantiation of the facts rather than 
merely relying upon hearsay evidence 
of official Soviet chaperons. 

Both volumes deal with the general 
structure and operational features of 
Soviet schools. Totalitarian Communist 
planning of education is the major 
theme. The Politics contains a thought- 
provoking essay (Chap. 4) by George 
Z. F. Bereday, “Class Tensions in 
Soviet Education,” which contrasts the 
desire of the Soviet population for more 
and better education with the un- 
willingness of Soviet planners to expand 
upper secondary and higher education. 
This theme is repeated briefly in The 
School (Chap. 1). The latter subse- 
quently presents the background of the 
present Soviet educational setting in 
a concise and eloquently written sum- 
mary (Chap. 2-4) of the history of 
education in Russia and the USSR by 
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THE WORD OF GOD 


by Georges Auzou 


One of the foremost modern expo- 
nents of ‘‘a return to the Bible,” 
Abbé Auzou has taken a major step 
toward introducing Sacred Scripture 
to the average reader. Written in 
popular style and devoid of unnec- 
essary footnotes, his book initiates 
the reader into the profound and 
beautiful world of the living Scrip- 
tures. $4.75 


> a 
A TOUR OF THE SUMMA 


by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


A concise paraphrase of the Summa 
Theologica, Msgr. Glenn’s book sac- 
rifices neither the precision nor the 
clarity of the Angelic Doctor's mas- 
ter work. Neither a summary nor a 
digest, A Tour of the Summa is a 
journey through the entire region 
of St. Thomas’ thought, from begin- 
ning to end. $5.00 


> a 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY 


by R. Bernard, 0.P. 


Father Bernard traces the mystery 
of Mary from the beginning of her 
life to her glorious coronation as 
Queen of Angels and Saints, and 
explains how Jesus is the source 
and pattern of the glory of Mary. 
A welcome addition to any library 
of Mariology. $4.95 


> ae 
FAITHFUL SERVANT 


by William J. Young, S.J. 


Contains notes made by Blessed 
Claude de la Colombiére during two 
of his private retreats, together with 
"a collection of 148 letters of direc- 
tion written by Blessed Claude to 
his spiritual children. “Good read- 
ing on the spiritual life by a 
master.” $6.50 
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At your bookstore 


HERDER oF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
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W. W. Brickman. The School discusses 
the Soviet school administration, while 
The Politics offers a complementary 
essay on “Party Control Over Soviet 


Schools.” On balance, it is shown that 
passive educational administration prac- 
tices are subjugated to the will of the 
state and party. 

The Politics singles out teaching in 
two areas—history and _polytechnical 
instruction—as examples where dog- 
matic propositions come to the fore. 
The changing emphasis on polytechnism 
is related to the present school reform 
as well as the original Marxist tenets of 
educational philosophy. The School 
discusses educational practices on a 
broader plane as observed by American 
educators in Soviet classrooms. The 
question it focuses on is whether a 
strictly disciplinarian and “grade ac- 
chievement” approach in Soviet school 
practice produce the desired result—a 
better educated pupil. Aside from 
pointing out various flaws (grade chas- 
ing, cramming for examinations, ex- 
cessive oral drills and classroom exer- 
cises), the answer is obviously not 
forthcoming: better educated for ‘what? 
The Soviet school does not seem to 
teach students how to think and reason 
in social sciences, the humanities and 
the like. But isn’t this “better educa- 
tion,” Soviet style (except for scien- 
tific and technical rationality the stu- 
dent should not be made to think)? 

On one topic—foreign language in- 
struction—both volumes provide unique 
insights. The School does this from the 
point of view of classroom practices, 
and The Politics through an eye-witness 
account by D. Burg, a former student 
at Moscow University and a recent 
defector to the West. Both sources 
agree on the inefficiency of Soviet for- 
eign-language instruction in teaching 
the spoken language, but both over- 
look the point that this aspect is only 
a “secondary aim of Soviet language 
instruction, which emphasizes rather 
reading and translating skills required 
above all by the regime for the explora- 
tion of foreign technical literature. 

The Politics does not, for the most 
part, treat methods of instruction, while 
The School, reflecting the interests of 
the visiting American edycators, dwells 
at great length on the Soviet method- 
ology of teaching. It heavily scores So- 
viet “traditionalism” for its inefficiency, 
likening it to a “parrot” technique. 

Neither of the volumes comes to 
grips, however, with one of the unique 
features of the Soviet educational effort 
—the overriding scientism on all levels 
of schooling. It is this scientism, as 
pointed out in the essay by A. U. Flor- 
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INTRODUCING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By FREDERICK L. MORIARTY, S.J. 


Intensely dramatic introduction to 
the historical destiny of Israel 
through an illumination of its 
heroic personalities. $4.25 


~ + WHAT IS 
PHILOSOPHY? 


By DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 
A leading Christian philosopher, 
deeply aware of philosophy’s pres- 
ent status, gives a timely answer to 
a timeless question. $4.25 


SEVEN BOOKS 
OF WISDOM 


By ROLAND E. MURPHY, O.Carm. 


The Sapiential Books of the Old 
Testament examined by a noted 
scholar to lead all men to a better 
understanding of them. $3.75 


FROM AN 
IVORY TOWER 


By BERNARD HAUSMAN, S.J. 


Historical presentation of the non- 
Euclidean geometries and a bril- 
liant analysis of modern mathe- 
matics and its methods. $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


111 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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idi, S.J., of the Pontifical Russian Col- 
lege in Rome, in Chap. 5 of The Poli- 
tics, that makes for the backbone of the 
materialistic and antireligious education 
of Soviet youth. The Soviet aim remains 
to educate technically competent but 
politically and ethically ignorant hu- 
man beings. As has been noted by 
many other observers, the emphasis on 
science education in the Soviet school 
serves the utilitarian ends of the Soviet 
vocational, technical and scientific man- 
power buildup. This major problem is 
barely mentioned in the treatment of 
Soviet higher education in The School. 
It is also left out of consideration in 
The Politics, though the advanced-de- 
gree training programs are skillfully dis- 
cussed in sociological perspective by 
M. Field (Chap. 11). 

An outstanding essay in The Politics 
is that by N. Dodge on the training of 
Soviet secondary school teachers. It 
stresses the strong subject-matter prep- 
aration given to Soviet teachers (more 
extensive in Soviet universities than in 
pedagogical schools, though in both 
cases substantially greater than in Amer- 
ican teacher-training establishments), 
with rather modest pedagogical (meth- 
odological) training. This is viewed as 





an asset in the Soviet educational set- 
ting. The School emphasizes the same 
aspect with the somewhat longing senti- 
ment that, after all, the Soviets have 
methodology and practice teaching too, 
but perhaps not enough of them. 

Both books touch upon the various 
inadequacies in the Soviet educational 
effort—from the shortage of classrooms 
and dilapidated buildings to the stifling 
influences of political dogmatism and 
lack of flexibility due to centralized 
control over the schools. The subjects 
of character training and moral educa- 
tion culminate the discussion in The 
School, with a pointed defense of free- 
dom: “To equate morality with un- 
questioned obedience to a code of con- 
duct determined by a totalitarian au- 
thority is to endanger the whole of 
moral life and the whole essence of 
humanity” (p. 449). In this vein, both 
studies attest vividly to the fact that 
Soviet education, despite the ubiquitous 
political education for pupil and citizen 
alike, is still far from successful in pro- 
ducing a “new Soviet man.” 
NicuoLas DEWITT 
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THE DIVINE MILIEU 
By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Harper. 
144p. $3 


Like many great spiritual documents, 
this little book, composed thirty years 
before the author’s recently translated 
Phenomenon of Man (Harper. 1959), 
is the fruit of an experience. It is not, 
nor does it claim to be, a treatise on 
the spiritual life. It reflects, with elo- 
quent intensity, the particular inner 
problem of the priest and the learned 
researcher. This problem arises from a 
threefold passion: an intellectual pas- 
sion, that of a born and professionally 
rigorous scientist; a moral passion, 
which urged him to settle for himself 
and others the supreme moral rightness 
of his passionate dedication to learned 
investigation; and, finally, a spiritual, 
authentically mystical passion, a burn- 
ing thirst for the living God, as re- 
vealed in His Son Jesus Christ and 
made present to us by His Church. 

During long hours passed in the im- 
mense solitude of the desert regions of 
China, the author’s meditations turned 
upon a double query, or rather on the 
two aspects of one and the same query. 
What is the ultimate value of man’s 
earthly achievements, in the sight of 
eternity and the final consummation of 
the world? Is it to be gauged solely 
and merely by our good intentions, or 
does our human work, our opus, form 
part in some way of the great divine 
opus unfolding in the remotest reaches 
of the majesty of time and space? “All 
over the world, men are toiling—in lab- 
oratories, in studios, in deserts, in fac- 
tories, in the vast social crucible.” Is 
this “ferment that is taking place by 
their instrumentality, in art and science 
and thought,” part of the substance of 
Christ’s eternal kingdom? Are its seduc- 
tions necessarily delusive? 

On the other hand, what is the an- 
swer to the pressure of human “dimin- 
ishment”—the presence of evil and of 
undoubted malignant spirits, the em- 
pire of sin, of suffering, of inexorable 
death, the possibility of total failure 
and eternal loss? Can one and the 
same mystery enable the human pilgrim 
rightly to appraise the good, and glori- 
ously to transcend the horror that ever 
drives in upon him? 

Fr. Teilhard found the answer to this 
twofold question in the depths of the 
sacramental mysteries of the Church, 
centered in the Eucharist, through 
which we have access to the redeeming 
sacrifice of the cross. In death, God 
“must break the molecules of our 
[physical] being so as to recast and 
remodel us” and the entire visible 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 





You'll find all the things you want from a 
university at Marquette: 





a distinguished faculty under the guid- 
ance and administration of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 





an outstanding Vocational Guidance 
Center—years of qualified experience 
and background to help you select 
your educational program. 


modern, ever improving facilities for 
study, research and campus living— 
like the magnificent Memorial Library 
now in use; the Father Peter A. Brooks 
Memorial Union, center of Catholic ac- 
tivities; bright, new Walter Schroeder 
Hall, men’s residence with accommo- 
dations for 600; and Knights’ Tower, 
modern 16-story edifice which now 
houses 335 women students. 


numerous cultural, social and _ eco- 
nomic resources of the metropolitan 
area of Milwaukee. 


Plan now to attend Marquette University 


A Coeducational Institution 
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world. Through purity, faith, fidelity 
and charity His image is re-created in 
man. 

In his own way, and in his own 
highly distinctive idiom, Fr. Teilhard 
spoke the language of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, that of “seeing God in all 
things”—the “divine diaphany,” as Teil- 
hard calls it—and the language of the 
great mystics of the Church. He de- 
fended himself tooth and nail against 
the absorption of the human personality 
which threatens inexperienced mystics 
with “the inchoate sense of the All.” 
Their gropings, he says, “often meet 
with nothing but a metaphysical phan- 
tom or a crude idol. . . . The false trials 
of pantheism bear witness to our im- 
mense need for some revealing word 
to come from the mouth of Him who 
is.” Indeed, the more we are mystically 
united with God, the source of our life 
and being, the more will we each 
achieve our own unique and individual 
personality. 

In a few passages, the author lays 
himself open to criticism, especially if 
these are taken out of their context. 
Such would be, for instance, his lyrical 
and superfluous hymn to “matter” 
(p. 87), which reflects merely his en- 
thusiasm for God’s precious gifts, not a 
“materialist point of view.” Or his use 
of the term Mystical Body (p. 101), 
which lacks the precision that he could 
have later obtained from Pope Pius 
XII’s encyclical, Mystici Corporis. The 
reader then will naturally inquire, how 
does this book relate to The Phenom- 
enon of Man, which has occasioned 
no small controversy (See Am. 4/30, 
pp. 187-89). But the Phenomenon is 
more than merely a scientist speaking. 
It is a highly daring projection of a 
particular and scientifically verifiable 
vision of the evolutionary phenomenon 
into a prophecy of the future of 
human society and of the ultimate 
cosmogony in the light of revealed 
doctrine. Its starting point, its presup- 
positions, are contained in The Divine 
Milieu. Hence the importance of the 
Milieu for the understanding of the 
Phenomenon. If I may hazard a purely 
personal opinion, it was the misfortune 
of Pére Teilhard—due perhaps to the 
spiritually isolated, restricted atmos- 
phere in which his last years were 
spent—that the rich doctrinal balance 
of the Milieu was somehow lessened in 
the much later work. Hence certain inac- 
curacies of expression in the later work 
that the author’s critics can readily 
seize upon. Be this as it may, The 
Divine Milieu stands squarely upon its 
own. It is my conviction that the spirit- 
ual treasures of this remarkable little 
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volume will be increasingly appreciated 
by an ever widening circle of readers— 
both those who read in the full light of 
their faith and those who are still grop- 
ing for the answer to the questions 
which the young geologist asked him- 
self long ago. 

Joun LAFARGE 


THE SNAKE HAS ALL THE LINES 
By Jean Kerr. Doubleday. 168p. $3.50 


They'll undoubtedly make a movie 
called The Snake Has All the Lines. 
The title alone guarantees that. Besides, 
that is what they did with Jean Kerr's 
first book, Please Don’t Eat the Daisies. 
A silly thing it was, too—the film, I 
mean. 

But I digress. The point is, don’t 
bother with the movie, just read the 
book. For one thing, it will console you 
to learn that life can be frustrating even 





in Westchester County, N.Y. Then 
again, you will find it instructive to ob- 
serve what a clever woman with a sense 
of humor can make of the normal vicis- 
situdes of suburban existence. Best of 
all, you'll laugh often enough and hard 
enough to forget your own troubles for 
a while. 

Not that the book is all suburbia and 
its trials. Mrs. Kerr again exercises her 
gift for parody, as she formerly did on 
Mickey Spillane, this time on Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lolita. Not many critics 
could sum up that piece of literature 
as well as she does in just one line 
attributed to Humbert Humbert: “An 
unlikely story, you say, but you may 
have observed how it sells.” 

Mrs. Kerr has a keen eye for the ridic- 
ulous side of the being who is little less 
than the angels. As she says, Adam is 
the star of the show, but the snake has 
all the lines. In this book, Eve writes the 
script—and very cleverly, too. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


THE SOLDIER 
By Richard Powell. Scribner. 376p. $4.50 


Since several novelists have already 
gone over the battle action in the Sout 
Pacific during World War II with the 
thoroughness of professional sappers, 
one supposes that any other novel on 
the same subject would be only repe- 
titious. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
Richard Powell sets the action of his 
novel in a mythical battle area, the 
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Lower Pacific Command, which, de- 
spite the usual rain forests and Poly- 
nesians, presents opportunities for orig- 
inality which familiar theatres of war 
cannot provide. 

Powell’s locale, however, seems vir- 
tually the only invented detail in his 
book. He manifests a mastery of the 
structure and situations of military life 
in wartime, and a grasp of the subtle 
misgivings and resources of men under 
stress. From the first page, he pro- 
claims a competence and authority that 
persists, undiminished, throughout the 
book. 

The reader should not be troubled 
by the extraordinarily fortuitous cir- 
cumstances which give Gen. William 
Farralon, the hero, the chance to undo 
all the mistakes of his past life, nor even 
by the interpolated love affair which is 
the only feature of the South Pacific 





novel Powell has failed to sophisticate. | 
Farralon is a complex creation who pre- | 


sents simultaneously a legendary image 
to his command and an archetypal 
image to the reader. He is the embodi- 


ment of man’s struggles for integrity | 


and attainment. The story sustains 


throughout, without sensationalism, a | 


high pitch of excitement. And it leaves 
us at last with the realization that the 


writer who seeks to depict not the com- | 
mon frustrations of mankind but the | 


awesome aloneness _ that 
achievement brings, is confronting his 
readers with the most stupendous of 
human adventures, man’s quest to 
know the rarity of his own soul. 

Joun J. MCALEER 


THE WINTER AFTER THIS SUMMER 
By Stanley Ellin. Random House. 
399p. $4.95 


When the fraternity house caught fire, 
Daniel Egan fled, leaving to perish in 
the flames Ben Gennaro, his roommate 
and childhood friend, a hero of the foot- 
ball field and the Korean War, and the 
brother of the girl he loves. On this Con- 
radian note the book begins, and it does 


authentic | 


not end until Egan has shaken from his | 


back the incubus of fear and guilt. 

Although friends and relatives raised 
questioning eyebrows about his inex- 
plicable desertion of his friend, no one 
exerted pressure on him to confess and 
do penance. It was Egan’s own deci- 
sion to quit college and to forego the 
“main chance” that his father’s wealth 
and connections opened up for him. He 
rents an apartment in a Brooklyn room- 
ing house and takes a lowly job in a 
shipyard. 

That’s the closest our Conradian hero 
gets to the purging sea. But it’s close 
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enough, for it is here, in this transi- 
tional world between the sea and the 
land, that he meets the people and has 
the experiences that enable him to work 
out his redemption. He comes to know 
himself—a knowledge that all of us must 
achieve lest we slip into nonsense and 
eventually nonentity. 

Mr. Ellin tells the story from three 
different points of view. The first and 
the fourth sections are told from the 
point of view of Daniel Egan; the sec- 
ond from the point of Barbara-Jean 
Avery, the baby-doll bride from the 
Florida Keys, who despite her provoca- 
tive beauty and ingenuous adulation of 
the dead Jimmy Dean remains a stran- 
ger to the mysteries of love; the third 
from the point of view of Michael 
Avery, the evangelistic barge captain 
whose smoldering jealousy of his wife 
hastens the narrative toward its climax. 

Unlike the multiple points of view 
that Faulkner used in The Sound and 
the Fury, the shifting narrators in this 
book do not review the same chain of 
events but pick up the story at succes- 
sive stages. Interesting as this technique 
is, it tends to blur the focus, so that we 
sometimes forget whose story this is. 

This is a refreshingly affirmative book 
about a character whose natural bent 
is negative. In dialogue that is bright 
and brittle without being smart and 
mannered, with characters who are in- 
dividualistic without being eccentric, 
through action that is realistic without 
being smutty and depressing, Mr. Ellin 
hymns the dignity of labor and the 
hope of the human condition. 





Epwarp P. J. Corsett 





The story of the elemental darkness 
which lies dangerously close to the sur- 
face in the most Christian of communi- 
ties. No one is entirely guilty, but each 
of the characters in some way or another 
has compromised his Christianity, allow- 
ing the devil that single foothold from 
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which he reduces them to tragedy and 
despair. It has an impact that cannot 
soon be forgotten. It moves with the in- 
exorable pace of Greek tragedy, but its 
point of view is genuinely and pro- 
foundly Catholic. $3.95 
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JOURNEY INTO SUMMER 
By Edwin Way Teale. Dodd, Mead. 
366p. $5.95 


The reader making this 19,000-mile 
journey with Edwin and Nellie Teale 
will find it a most enriching and enjoy- 
able esthetic experience. The author, 
recipient of the John Burroughs Medal 
for distinguished nature writing, is not 
only one of America’s most able natural- 
ists; he is also a most talented writer and 
photographer, as witnessed by the 53 
superb plates in this volume. 

The book is essentially a naturalist’s 
travelogue of a trip from New England 
through the Great Lakes country, west- 
ward through Montana, the Great 
Plains and the Southern Rockies. Teale’s 
vast knowledge about, and his exuber- 
ant love of, every facet of nature reveals 
to the traveler the beautiful and awe- 





inspiring face of America in summer. 
“Each section of the country stimulates 
some special kind of interest. The bare, 
dry Southwest lies outspread like the 
pages of a geology textbook. The: 
clothed green hills of New England 
stretch away, an inviting guide to bot- 
any. 

The key to Teale’s genius and warmth 
as a naturalist is found in this statement: 
“Long since I have learned whatever 
has life has individuality. No two ants, 
no two sparrows, no two cows, no two 
children are ever identical. It is our 
lack of perception that leads us to con- 
clude that all bees in a swarm, all fish 
in a school, all sheep in a flock are just 
alike.” 

The reader who will allow himself the 
pleasure of traveling with Teale to 
Smuggler’s Notch, Niagara Falls or 
Pike’s Peak will find that ferns and terns, 
field mice, bird’s-eye maple, mayflies, 
fireflies, mosquitoes and fossil dragon- 
flies are not merely interesting curiosi- 
ties. Seen through the author's percep- 
tive and sympathetic eyes, all these 
forms of life are part of a pattern of 
beauty overwhelming in its grandeur. 
Teale has a thorough mastery and love 
of his subject, and the genius of a poet 
for expressing the beauty that he sees 
and feels. 

Journey into Summer has been one of 
my most outstanding reading experi- 
ences. The price of the book is an excel- 
lent investment in the appreciation of 
the greater values of life. 

JAMEs W. SKEHAN 
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Rome for All 


ROME FOR OURSELVES. By Aubrey 
Menen. McGraw-Hill. 244p. $15 


It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful collection of pictures. The 151 
lates, including 41 in color, measure 
10” x 12”. The text, which exposes the 
“myths” of Rome, “early” and “modern,” 
is funny at first, but by the time one 
reaches the very defective history of 
early Christianity recounted in these 
pages, and the subsequent fantastic 
story of Church and State according to 
Menen, one’s laughter will very likely 
have changed to anger. It soon becomes 
clear that history and archeology are 
abandoned for a naive and witty recon- 
struction that the author apparently 
takes more and more seriously. It is 
easy to abandon him, however, for the 
superb pictures which tell the story in 
their own eloquent way. 


THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael 
Grant. World. 322p. $6.50 


The President of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Belfast here gives us a book that 
covers the period from the Gracchi to 
Emperor Caracalla. There are 64 pages 
of black-and-white photographs, but it 
is the text that matters in this case. The 
brutality, cultural accomplishments and 
economic problems of the Romans are 
expertly explained, and there is room 
along the way for mention of ancient 
Roman tennis pros, removers of super- 
fluous hair, Nero’s town planning with 
its basic structure of the tenement 
house, and government regulations to 
replace “irregular private enterprises” 
(that’s Tacitus there!). One thing that 
emerges clearly is the way the Romans 
rose above racial and national prejudices 
to make conquered people citizens. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. By Giu- 
seppe Ricciotti. Transl. by M. Joseph 
Costelloe, S.J. Bruce. 275p. $4.75 


This book, packed with facts, is full of 
“flame bursting from ashes.” It bristles 
with names of people and places and 


Latin terms, but it is very easy to read. : 
The author probes deeply into the rea- ° 


sons for Julian’s apostasy and gives all 
the extraordinary details of the religion 
this Roman Emperor envisioned. It is 


often impossible to distinguish between : 


truth and calumny in the records about 
Julian, but Abbot Ricciotti is able to 
make good judgments about many items 
(for example, the supposed abortion 
and the subsequent death by poisoning 
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of Helena, Julian’s wife in the days 
when he was governor of Gaul). We 
know, too, that Julian’s first step against 
the Christians was to get them out of 
the schools. 


THE ORIGINS OF ROME. By Ray- 
mond Bloch. Praeger. 212p. $6.50 


Again, it is the text that matters, rather 
than the 60 pages of photographs. 


There is an excellent account, for ex- 
ample, of the famous Palatine hut; the 
reader will almost feel he is excavating 
it himself and arriving back at the time 
of Romulus. Graves in the Roman For- 
um, contemporaneous with the hut, in- 
clude both pits for cremation and fossae 
for burial—and thereby hangs an argu- 
ment that still rages among scholars: 
were there two different tribes dwell- 
ing on Rome’s hills in the early days? 
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At any rate, it is clear now that Rome, 
like New York, began as a cluster of 
villages. Incidentally, for refutation of 
Aubrey Menen’s charge that the Etrus- 
cans were “a people without creative 
artists,” see an article by Dr. Bloch in 
Horizon (May, 1960) with 15 full-page 
color reproductions. 


CARTHAGE. By B. H. Warmington. 
Praeger. 222p. $4.50 


You may remember that old Cato al- 
ways ended up speeches in the Roman 
Senate, no matter what the topic, with 
the words: “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed!” You may often have wanted 
to know more about Carthage than the 
stories of Dido and Hannibal. Now 
there is an excellent account of Car- 
thage’s whole history in English, for the 
first time in fifty years. The book is that 
rare achievement, a history with no foot- 
notes and no references that accurately 
conveys the fruits of modern scholar- 
ship to general readers. Unfortunately, 
the book has dense pages of too-small 
print. 


ATLAS OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Frederic van der Meer. Van 
Nostrand. 240p. $15 


This atlas of our cultural history from 
the Western European viewpoint will 
take readers all the way from Homer 
to the United Nations. The 54 maps are 
done in subdued colors that do not in- 
terfere with symbols and superimposed 
texts; 976 photographic illustrations fill 
most of the pages in “evocative juxta- 
position” with the maps. Pages measure 
10%” by 13%”. The sparse text admir- 
ably exemplifies what St. Augustine 
meant when he spoke about the true 
function of earthly civilization: “An 
architect builds a durable house with 
the aid of temporary scaffolding.” Thus, 
Roman civilization is here seen as scat- 
folding, and the viewpoint throughout 
is fundamentally Christian. 


CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTION- 
ARY (Latin-English, English - Latin). 
Funk & Wagnalls. 900p. $7 plain, $7.75 
thumb-indexed. 


Cardinal Antonio Bacci has pleaded for 
the restoration of Latin as a common or 
universal language. This new edition of 
Cassell’s dictionary is a big improve- 
ment, of course, over earlier editions, 
but the book has far to go before it will 
be the kind of thing that Cardinal 
Bacci’s program requires. The compact 
volume does reflect, however, the high- 
quality research in Latin studies that 
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German 


” 


continues unabated. (The 
academies are now deep into the “m 
words of the great Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, and the Oxford Latin diction- 
ary is still in progress.) But what are 
the real prospects for Latin if early 
school years are not setting on the right 
road the students we need for those 
higher studies (history, languages, phi- 
losophy and theology) that require ex- 
pert knowledge of the language Rome 
bequeathed to us? 

WaLTER M. ABBOTT 


I LOOKED FOR GOD’S ABSENCE— 
FRANCE 

By Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. Sheed & 
Ward. 231p. $3.95 


Religious practice among the French 
workers has been the object of a wide 
interest, and many distinguished works, 
both in France and abroad, have been 
devoted to the various facets of this 
problem, its causes and possible rem- 
edies. But all these studies follow a sta- 
tistical method and practically all of 
them reach pessimistic conclusions. Fr. 
Rosier’s study differs from them both in 
method and in outlook. 

The author has attempted to present 
a qualitative view of the situation; he 
believes that French workers are not as 
completely devoid of faith as has been 
so widely asserted. His book is the 
result of an apprenticeship of about 
eight months in the iron mines of Lor- 
raine, the coal mines of Saint-Etienne 
and of Northern France. In some of 
them he spent two months; in others a 
period as short as two weeks. In all 
cases he worked underground, shared 
the lives of the miners, who were un- 
aware of his priestly status. 

This book, then, contains firsthand 
information and direct observations. It 
is quite lively and interesting, abound- 
ing in picturesque and at times, one 
suspects, perhaps overdone scenes on 
the almost unbelievable conditions in 
which most miners work and _ live. 
Frankly, however, it is a disappointing 
book, at least as to the main purpose it 
sought to achieve. It is excellent as a 
sociological study or, one would be 
tempted to say, as a sociological novel. 
But the religious picture is sketchy and 
superficial. This was perhaps inevitable, 
inasmuch as a qualitative view is per- 
force based on subjective impressions. 

Fr. Rosier believes that French miners 
are not atheistic, that they run to God 
in periods of stress. He reminds us that 
they are all baptized, that they marry in 
the Church and want a Catholic burial. 
We need not read a special significance 
into the latter observation, since these 





elemental practices are largely tradi- 
tional and since there is a kind of stig- 
ma still attached in French society to 
marriage and burial outside the Church. 
The author would like to see a 
Church that would preach to the work- 
ers the essential doctrine, and thus bring 
them back to the fold. He seems curi- 
ously indulgent for the sins most com- 
mon among the workers—swearing, sex- 
ual promiscuity, non-attendance at Mass 
—as if these did not belong within the 
Church’s essential moral theology. This 
is obviously not Fr. Rosier’s view, but 
one certainly would draw such a con- 

clusion from his book. 
FERNAND VIAL 


FILMS 


SPARTACUS (Bryna-Universal) and 
THE ALAMO (Batjac-United Artists). 
It does not often happen, even in these 
days when prodigal film expenditures 
are taken as a matter of course, that one 
is confronted almost simultaneously with 
two historical epics each of which is said 
by its makers to have cost $12 million. 
Coincidence is further compounded; 
both pictures run nearly three and one- 
half hours, including intermission. 

The Alamo, to state the obvious, con- 
cerns itself with the motley but im- 
mortal small band of volunteers who 
chose to fight to the last man in the 
mission-fortress at San Antonio, Tex., 
against the 6,000-man army of Mexican 
dictator Santa Anna. Heroism, of course, 
is not to be judged by whether or not 
it accomplishes its purpose. Neverthe- 
less, we probably remember and cele- 
brate the Alamo today because, as a 
piece of military strategy and more im- 
portantly as a symbol and a rallying 
cry, it led directly to the achievement 
of independence for Texas a scant 46 
days later. Thus their sacrifice was not 
in vain. 

S partacus presents an altogether more 
appalling situation. It has to do with the 
revolt of the slaves in Rome, about 70 
B.C., led by a gladiator named Sparta- 
cus (Kirk Douglas, who also produced 
the picture). The slave army, 60,000 
strong, thwarted in its efforts to obtain 
ships and leave the country peaceably, 
was forced to do battle with the Roman 
legions. Those who were not killed in 
combat were crucified along the Appian 
Way, as an example to other slaves who 
might be tempted to rebel against their 
intolerable lot. The only meaningful 
survivor of the slaughter was the com- 

(Continued on p. 238) 
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| ae in wit fields are praising 


THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


by Justus George Lawler 


“T can think of no current book that would offer more appropriate 
and helpful material for public reading in seminaries and houses of 
study of religious communities than this volume.” 
—John Tracy Ellis 
“If you want a text for the spiritual and intellectual exercises of 
an educational retreat, this is your book. It makes me wish for three 
words, adequate, transcendent, irresistible, by which to commend it. 
Its questions, its answers, its comparisons and recommendations are 
all eminently vital and can be equally vitalizing.” 
—Sr. M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 
“In his critique of Catholic scholarship in contemporary America, 
Mr. Lawler is more profound and, in the end, more constructive than 
his recent predecessors. He criticizes often and incisively; but his 
constant aim is to dissolve the tarnish, not to corrode the gold.” 
—Cyril Vollert, S.J. 
“This book is literate, witty, and puts its finger directly on the 


problem.” 
—Gerard Sloyan 


Wherever good books are sold 











WASHINGTON, D.C. 





DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


Four-year Liberal Arts College for Women 
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‘This is the book that for a long time I have been thinking and 
saying someone ought to write; with its careful profundity it is a 
very real contribution. The Catholic educator who doesn’t read it 
commits in my opinion a ‘sin of omission.’ ” 
—Thomas F. O’Dea 
“This book is valuable because it deals penetratingly with urgent 
realities—psychological realities rather than statistical ones—in a 
courageous, frank, and constructive spirit.” 
—Walter J. Ong, S.J. 
“TI found this work stimulating, provocative, challenging, and a 
very helpful indication that Catholic scholarship in the United 
States is at the threshold of a new and creative period.” 
—Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
“No educator, no creative artist whatever his metier, should miss 
this encounter with the mind of a true Christian humanist as he 
clarifies the intellectual vocation and the mission of the Catholic 


scholar. 
—Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 
pp. xxviii 302 $3.95 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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SUMMIT 


IONA 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1940 






Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Offering ... 


@ A Catholic education under the Christian 
Brothers of Ireland 


@ Higher education for men in the liberal arts 
tradition 


Day session: B.A., B.S. and B.B.A. degrees 


Teacher training program for state certifica- 
tion 


@ Pre-professional training in law, medicine 
and dentistry 


Internship program in accounting 


Evening session: B.B.A. degree with basic 
liberal arts courses 


For further information, address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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The Congregation of 


Savior is an active 
religious community 
engaged in the 
education of youth 

on the elementary, 
secondary and college 


level. It also conducts hospitals, orphanages, 


the Sisters of the Divine 


nursing schools and undertakes home and foreign 


missionary work. 





SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
PROVINCIAL HOUSE 


SAINT MARY'S CONVENT 
3516 W. Center St., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

























The Poor Sisters of 
St. Francis Seraph 
of Perpetual Adoration 


are a modern branch of the great Franciscan family. Their 
title "of Perpetual Adoration" comes from their devotion 
to Christ in the Eucharist. The Sisters devote themselves 
to the care of the sick, the aged and orphans, and to 
teaching on the elementary, secondary and college levels. 
A vocation to the Sisterhood calls for average intelligence, 
normal health and sufficient goodness—that is, just the solid 
piety of the ordinary, right-living American girl. The mother- 
house is located at the base of Cedar Mountain of the 
Rampart Range in the Rockies, about nine miles from 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Address: Mother Superior 
Mount St. Francis 
P. O. Box 1067 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 











Piarist Fathers 


ORDER OF THE PIOUS SCHOOLS 


@ Genuine Teaching Order of priests founded 
in 1597 by St. Joseph Calasanctius. Mem- 
bers make a special fourth vow to educate 
youth, 


@ Having a tradition of more than 300 years 
they came to the U.S.A. just recently, and 
opened their own prep. high schools at 
Devon, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ Won't you come and help to develop the 
new American Province of an old Order? 
It's a challenge and thrill to build up some- 
thing new. 


@ Candidates for the Order accepted in ninth 
grade and through high school and college. 


Write for further information: 


PIARIST FATHERS 
1212 Monroe St., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 














Saint Thomas 
Military Academy 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


Saint Thomas Military Academy, a day and resident school 
for boys, was founded in 1885 by Archbishop John Ireland. Its 
site is a lovely residential area on the Mississippi River within 
the city limits of Saint Paul but only across the river from 
Minneapolis. 


The Academy conducts a college preparatory program ex- 
clusively for boys in grades 9-12. 98% of its graduates enter 
colleges and universities each year, the greater number going 
to the College of Saint Thomas, the University of Notre Dame, 
Georgetown University, Holy Cross, and about 30 other schools 
of higher education. (Faculty average 18 years of teaching 
experience) 


A program for the academically talented is a part of its 
offering and class sections are kept comparatively small for 
maximum teaching and learning. 


There are eight buildings on a 45 acre campus. The athletic 
and extra-curricular program includes virtually all sports. Bowl- 
ing alleys, an olympic sized swimming pool, squash courts, 
hockey rinks etc., make for an excellent physical program. 


Saint Thomas has the highest R.0.T.C. rating conferred by 
the Department of Army. An active guidance program and com- 
plete spiritual facilities are offered to the boys. 


Reverend Leo J. White, Box 10 


Ce 
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THE PRIORY PRESS 


by 


Sylvester MacNutt, O.P. 
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Publishers of College Texts in Theology, announces an important contribution 
to an indispensable apostolate 


Gauging Sermon Effectiveness 


A graduate of Harvard University and practicality as a handbook for private use 
Northwestern University Speech School, reflects his own success in preaching. Written 
Father MacNutt combines the traditional with remarkable clarity and brevity, Gaug- 
rhetoric with contemporary developments ing Sermon Effectiveness will be a major 
in effective persuasion. Professor of Homi- help to priests and seminarians who are in- 
letics at the Dominican House of Theology, terested in preaching the word of God fruit- 
St. Rose Priory, his book's usefulness as a fully. Gauging Sermon Effectiveness will be 


text reflects his teaching experience; its published in December, 1960. Watch for it! 
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e in the Midwest— 
WEBSTER COLLEGE 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Suburban setting in cultural St. Louis 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. Ed. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Teacher Education, Medical Technology 


Colleges for women 


conducted by the SISTERS OF LORETTO 
at the Foot of the Cross, 
pioneers in American Catholic education 
where the liberal arts tradition 
is focused upon WOMAN in 
her pursuit of wisdom 


e in the West 
LORETTO HEIGHTS 
Loretto, Colorado 
Southwest of Denver facing the Rockies 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. Ed. Degrees 
[Liberal Arts, Collegiate Nursing Program, Teacher Education 


For further information, write: 
Director of Admissions of individual college. 
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College of 


St. Francis 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


A Liberal Arts College for 
women, Catholic in aim— 


Franciscan in spirit 


e Is fully accredited. 


© Offers majors in sixteen 


departments. 


e Grants Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and 


Bachelor of Music degrees. 


For information write to: 


Director of Admissions 
COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY 
OF 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Mount Saint Vincent-On-Hudson 
New York 





Founded in 1809 by Venerable Elizabeth 
Ann Seton at Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


First Sisters came to New York in 1817. 


New York Motherhouse established in 1847. 


VARIOUS WORKS OF THE COMMUNITY 


Colleges—Academies—High Schools—Elemen- 
tary Schools—Schools of Nursing—General 
and Special Hospitals—Secretarial and Home 
Making Schools—Foundling Hospital and 
Child-Care Homes. 


Extensive Missionary Activities in Bahama 


Islands, B.W.I. 








For information, write to: 








Mother General 
Mt. St. Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 











Holy Family 
College 


TORRESDALE 
PHILADELPHIA 14, PENNSYLVANIA 


e A four-year liberal arts college for 
women 


@ Situated in northeast Philadelphia 


Chartered by the State Council of Edu- 
cation 


e Programs in languages, sciences, social 
studies 


Professional work in education and 
medical technology 


For information, write to Registrar 











ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 








FOR WOMEN 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal 
Arts College 
% PRE-MEDICINE 
% PRE-LAW 
% TEACHER PREPARATION 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY STUDENTS 
for further information write: 


the Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
Phone: MAin 2-4696 











ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY 
of Windsor 


Canada's most southerly university on the storied 
shores of the Detroit River, facing the automotive 
capital of the world. Catholic and coeducational; 
in its 103rd year. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
ENGINEERING 
NURSING EDUCATION 
PURE SCIENCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Evening and Summer School 


PLACEMENT AND COUNSELING SERVICES 


Residence Facilities for Men and Women 


For information, entrance requirements, scholarships, 


etc., write to THE REGISTRAR, DEPT. U.S. 


ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY 
OF WINDSOR 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
(Scholarships Available Exclusivelyfor U.S. Students) 
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Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS: 


SESSIONS: 


Write Office of Admissions 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS: 





Pre-Medicine / Pre-Dentistry / Pre-Engineering / Pre-Law 
Courses Preparatory to other professions / Air Force R.O.T.C. 


Master of Education / Master of Arts in Secondary School Administration 


Summer, Fall and Spring—Summer Session Co-Educational 


COLLEGE UF SAINT THUMAS 











The Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary invite dedicated young woman to join 
with them in the apostolate of extending the 
Church in mission lands, through the joyful holi- 
ness of their own lives and by education, medi- 
cal and social work 
Write to: 

Vocation Director 

Holy Rosary Convent 

214 Ashland Road 

Villanova, Pa. 
eR R APTOS 
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College of 


Mount St. J osepl 
on the OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the 
higher education of women. Accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Recognized courses leading to the B.A., B.S., B.Mus., 
and BS. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching on 
the high school and elementary school levels, as well as 
in the special fields of Art, Business, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, 
and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the 
degree of B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address: 
The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

















PRO CHRISTO SACERDOTE 


The Servants of the Holy Paraclete, a Clerical Congregation of Diocesan 
Right and dedicated to rebuilding priestly lives, invites correspondence 
with mature college graduates who would be eligible for a vocation to 
the priesthood involving a life of total dedication to the Eucharist and 
the priesthood. Candidates matriculate after their postulancy and novi- 
tiate year according to their previous education. An exceptional service 


for the exceptional man. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The Very Rev. Father General, s.P. 


Servants of the Holy Paraclete 


Jemez Springs, New Mexico 








WE, BENEDICTINE 
MONKS OF SAINT 
JOHN’S ABBEY 
COLLEGEVILLE, 
MINNESOTA, 


are perhaps known to you 
through our apostolates in edu- 
cation, parochial work, publica- 
tions, and the foreign and home 
missions. 


These works have been possible 
because God has blessed us with 
many and good vocations. We 
hope to remain worthy of His ~ 
continued blessings. ow 


The Church’s need for BENE- ce 
DICTINE vocations has appar- ” 

ently never been greater in “y 

modern times. From all parts of VE v 
the world come requests to establish new monastic foundations. 
Growing populations need enlarged and improved faculties at 
home and in our missions. The fields of writing, preaching and 
parochial work offer countless opportunities. 


Think about serving God .as a BENEDICTINE Priest or 
Brother. Pray that God will give you the grace and strength 
to serve Him well. 

















If you would like to have more information about our life, 
write: Father Arnold Weber, OSB, Director of Vocations, St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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The White Fathers 
BRING CHRIST TO AFRICA 


Now, as all of Africa is 
reaching out for polliti- 


cal and social independ- 


ence, it is only CHRIST 
AND HIS CHURCH 
which can bring peace 
and progress to the 


Africans. 


1000 PRIESTS AND BROTHERS ARE NEEDED 
IN AFRICA FOR THE NEXT 20 YEARS 


for information write to 





Vocation Director 
THE 
1624 21st Street, N.W. wuss 
Washington 9, D. C. = PATHERS 
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DOES GOD WANT YOU? 


y, FRANCISCAN 
j FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR 





PRIESTS: 
Teachers: Colleges—High 
Schools—Seminaries 
Foreign Missionaries 


Preachers—Parish Work 


BROTHERS: 
Domestic—Clerical 


Mechanical 


For information write to: Director of Vocations 


MOUNT ASSISI MONASTERY 
LORETTO, PENNSYLVANIA 








BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 





Two Things To Remember 


1. God made you to know Him... 


to love Him .. . to serve Him in this world. 


2. God invites you to come to Him as a co-worker . . . to choose 


freely to become a Brother of the Sacred Heart. 


Have you the courage, the will, the love to dedicate your life to 
the Sacred Heart as a teaching brother? 
If you think so, find out more. Talk to your parents, priest or teacher, 
or write to: 
Vocation Director 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
71-06 31st Ave. 1137 Esplanade Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. New Orleans 16, La. 





Patlottine Fathers 


<i N> 





SOCIETY OF 





THE CATHOLIC 
APOSTOLATE 


ee 


Since their foundation in 1835 the Pallottine 
Fathers have been champions of Catholic Action 
and the lay apostolate. Their objective is to 
make everyone an apostle regardless of his 
vocation, profession, rank or sex. For this reason 
they mobilize people of all walks of life into 

the Society of the Catholic Apostolate, in which 
the Pallottine Fathers form the GOVERNING 
BODY. 


Because of their universal objective the scope of 
their activities is universal. They teach in schools, 
conduct retreats, administer parishes, promote 

the Catholic press, encourage lay movements 

and work in home and foreign missions. 


The membership in the Society of the Catholic 
Apostolate numbers over 200,000 in 19 countries. 
The Pallottine Fathers and Brothers number 
2,200 members. 


For further information write to: 





DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS - 309 N. PACA ST. - BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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FORDHAM 


“| SEAS 


Founded Conducted 
in by the 
1847 Jesuits 


CAMPUS DIVISION CITY HALL DIVISION 


Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
FORDHAM COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LAW 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 

AND SCIENCES SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES sal ali anaes 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY SERVICE 

RUSSIAN STUDIES 134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


FOR FURTHER INFORMA\iUN, write to Admissions Office, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 














LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
OF LOS ANGELES 


College of Arts and Sciences 
College of Business Administration 
College of Engineering 

e Graduate Division 

© School of Law 

e Evening Division 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES because: . . . #/ 
offers 4-year courses leading to degrees in all major fields, including 
studies in education leading to secondary teaching credentials . . . ut 
furnishes individual, modern quarters to the resident student, lab- 
oratories, complete athletic and recreation facilities . . . last Sep- 
tember it completed one of the most modern libraries in the West 

. it offers an Air Force ROTC program leading to reserve com- 
missions in the Air Force as part of the regular curriculum . . . 
it provides mature counsel and guidance for the student through- 
out his college career. 


For complete information on tuition, residence rates and 
Courses of Study write today: 


Registrar, Loyola University, 7101 W. 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 











(Continued from p. 230) 
mon-law wife of Spartacus (Jean Sim- 
mons), who bore her son in freedom. 
This freedom was later confirmed by the 
quixotic generosity of a Roman in politi- 
cal eclipse (Charles Laughton) and is 
destined, so the film seems to say, to 
carry its message on to future genera- 
tions. 

The shortcomings of The Alamo boil 
down to one unfortunate, though com- 
mon, failing: pedestrian treatment. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, the facts of 
the siege, except for its bloody climax, 
do not provide enough incident or con- 
flict for movie purposes or, in any event, 
for the purposes of the long, long movie. 
The script—written by James Edward 
Grant, apparently with the approval of 
John Wayne, who is billed, not only as 
the film’s leading actor, but also as its 
producer and director — is operating, 
therefore, under a severe natural handi- 
cap. Nevertheless, it contains a good 
deal more fiction and misinformation 
than seems appropriate or necessary. 

To give only a few examples: William 
Travis (Laurence Harvey) and Jim 
Bowie (Richard Widmark) did not feud 
over ideology and military strategy, as 
the film implies, but only over who was 
to command. Furthermore, the dispute 
ended, in reality, early in the siege, 
when Bowie suffered a crushed chest 
and thereafter was a semiconscious shell 
of a man. Bowie did not receive a mes- 
sage at the Alamo telling of his wife's 
death, since she had died three years 
before. : 

My lack of response to Spartacus is 
more difficult to define, because it is in 
some ways a better executed film. It is 
a film that was obviously deeply felt by 
those who made it, and it strikes a pro- 
found responsive chord in many who 
see it. Somewhat tentatively I suggest 
this explanation. Spartacus apparently 
was made by men who do not believe in 
Christianity and who attemped to affirm 
human dignity and the brotherhood of 
man by creating, as it were, a substitute 
Christ who is purely human. I do not 
mean to imply that their attempt is 
either blasphemous or subversive. The 
time to start worrying is when the best 
of Christian symbols cease to appear in 
secular literature. Nevertheless, for 
someone who believes that the brother- 
hood of man flows from the Fatherhood 
of God, and that it was the redemption 
that gave meaning to human dignity, it 
is impossible to suspend disbelief in 
Spartacus. Without this sense of quasi- 
religious belief, the picture is merely 
a numbing succession of horrors that is 
frequently unconvincing and finally un- 

(Continued on p. 242) 
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REDEMPTORIST FATHERS 


(Baltimore Province ) 


(Minor Seminary) ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, NORTH EAST, PA. 
(Novitiate) ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, ILCHESTER, MD. 
(House of Philosophy) ST. ALPHONSUS COLLEGE, SUFFIELD, CONN. 
(House of Theology) MT. ST. ALPHONSUS, ESOPUS, N. Y. 
(Postgraduate Studies) HOLY REDEEMER COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















lt MAY NOT BE TOO LATE 


to begin studying for the priesthood with 

the Priests of the Sacred Heart! If you are a high 
school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 
under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 
in Latin and allied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. Ex-Gl's welcomed 
in our Veterans’ approved course. 

Want more information? Write: 


Father Superior 
DEHON SEMINARY 
Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 








*Want to dedicate your life & talents to the Sacred Heart as a 
Brother? Write: Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 
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ROSARY COLLEGE 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
. 
Resident and Nonresident 
« 
Chicago Suburban Area 
“ 





Junior Year in Switzerland 




















Marywood School for Girls 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
e College preparatory school for resident and day students 
e Complete academic and sport facilities, including swimming pool 
e Metropolitan and suburban advantages 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Indiana 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR — 2124 Ridge Avenue 








MARYMOUNToterssiom, New Yor 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


@ Marymount is situated in a setting of un- 

usual beauty and healthfulness overlooking 

the Hudson. 

Accredited by the New York State Board 

of Regents and the Middle States Associa- 

tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

@ Four years of science, mathematics, French, 
Latin, Spanish, art, music are offered be- 
sides the required courses in English, 
history, religion, guidance, speech, health 
and physical education. 

@ College preparatory boarding and day 
school for girls—-Grades 7-12. 

@ Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


... Burlington, Vermont 


A fully accredited four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
One hour from Stowe ski area 
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THE WORD 


Upon these gifts Le pleased to look with 
a kindly and serene countenance and to 
accept them, as You were graciously 
pleased to accept the gifts of Your just 
servant Abel and the sacrifice of our 
patriarch Abraham and that which 
Your high priest Melchisedech offered 
You, a holy sacrifice, a spotless victim 
(Prayer of the Three Types, after the 
Consecration in the Mass). 





In this ancient and provocative prayer 
of the Canon the emphasis on the 
Mass as a Sacrifice is renewed. First 
we encounter the familiar refrain, that 
almighty God may be graciously 
pleased to accept the offering we make 
to Him. No sacrifice is complete when 
it is offered; it must be accepted. Next, 
the liturgy appeals to the example of 
three Old Testament sacrifices which 
God did accept. All these events and 
persons are mentioned in the first book 
of the Bible, the Book of Genesis. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis we 
read: Abel, too, brought an offering, 
and his offering was out of the first- 
born of his flock, with their fat. On 
Abel, and on his offering, the Lord 
looked with favor. The just Abel, as our 
Saviour Himself calls him, has always 
been regarded as a figure of our Lord, 
for as Abel the innocent was slain by 
his wicked brother, so the sinless Christ 
was slain by His sinful brothers in hu- 
manity. Moreover, the example of 
Adam’s second son is particularly apt 
in the present liturgical context, for 
Genesis sharply contrasts the offering 
of Abel; which God accepted, with that 
of Cain, which God rejected. 

The second type or figure is our 
patriarch Abraham. The liturgy of the 
Church—and herein we may allow our- 
selves to be instructed by our wise 
Mother—never forgets the strong link 
between the Old Law and the New, be- 
tween the venerable synagogue and the 
ever-young Bride of Christ, between 
the true Jew and the true Catholic. The 
immediate reference here is to chapter 
22 of Genesis, where we read the chill- 
ing and mysterious story of the com- 
mand to Abraham to sacrifice his be- 
loved son Isaac. The point is, of course, 
the absolute obedience, pliability and 
dependence of Abraham before al- 
mighty God. 

Lastly, we encounter in this cosmic, 
mystical prayer the shadowy yet ma- 
jestic figure of that Melchisedech who 
looms so prominent in Scripture. In 
(Continued on p. 242) 
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| aioe COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 


be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 


LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
AS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ..........+05- LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ............+ LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) ....LAS-AE-C-D- 
Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) ...LAS-AE- 
C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
AS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


. LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 


University of Detroit AS-A-C-D-E- 


L 
G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC - 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 

St. Louis University 


LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey = 
AS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Fordham University (New York) ....LAS-AE- 
C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-IR-Fd-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-A ROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown rat ee hoe mae LAS-C-D-FS-G- 
ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WE, SOOO: <5 5 o's cose Sais wh cen os'ene'd LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT- 
Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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Gonzaga 
University 


If you are going to college to 
further your career or broaden 
your horizon, GONZAGA UNIVER- 
sity in Spokane, Washington, of- 
fers many opportunities. 


A four-year coeducational uni- 
versity, Gonzaga grants eight de- 
grees in thirty-two fields of study 
in the following divisions: Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, School 
of Education, School of Engineer- 
ing, School of Economics and 
Business Administration, and 
School of Law; pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, and 
law are also offered, and Gonzaga 
has an ROTC unit. 


New dormitory facilities for 
both men and women are avail- 
able on a beautifully landscaped 
campus, which includes the world- 
famous Crosby Library. For fur- 
ther information write: Director 
of Admissions, Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, Spokane 2, Washington. 











TO ABBREVIATIONS: E-8 


Arts and Sciences MT Medical Technology 
Adult Education Mu Music 


Architecture ‘ 

Commerce N Nursing 

Dentistry ig Pharmacy 

Dental Hygiene PT Physical Therapy 

ater pe RT Radio-TV 
ngineering 

Foreign Service 5 Social Work 

Graduate School Sc _ Science 


Home Study SF 
Institute of 
Language and 


Sister Formation 
Sy Seismology Station 


Collegiate Philosophy Seri 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 





An Introduction to the Gener 
Principles of Morality accordin 
to St. Thomas Aquinas 


Arranged in 3 Parts: 
«Human Destiny * Human Condu 
* Law 
¢ Each chapter is equipped wit. 
questions and suggested reading: 
e Cases are taken from contempec 

rary American life. 


$3.00 per copy 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judy 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped witt. 
class-exercises, chapter-questior 

and suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 


Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Natur. 





eA complex subject is unified a 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristoth 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 











Linguistics Sp Speech 
— T Theatre 
elations P 
Journalism Air Force NROTC 
Law Navy AROTC 
Medicine Army AFROTC 


For Any Occasion 


The Imitation 


of Christ 


By Thomas 4 Kempis. The spiritual 
classic edited and newly translated by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor 
of AMERICA. Most readable text, beau- 
tifully printed. $2.50 


Place Your Order Today 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC BOY 


twin magazines 
distinct, 
but related 





HERE are two magazines 
which honor the intellect of boys and girls 
and help form in them the great heart and 
good judgment required of lay apostles... . 
Ideal for use at home or school (right across 
the class in upper-clementary or early high). 
... Each magazine 48 pages, devotes 32 just 
to boys or just to girls... . Both magazines 
carry an identical 16-page center section ap- 
pealing to boys and girls—highlighting great 
biography, spirituality for teens by Father 
Leo Trese, formation as Young Apostles by 
Fathers Louis Putz and Frank Gartland, 
c.s.c. . . . Home-delivered each magazine is 
$3 a year. Both magazines, to same address, 
$5 a year. Bulk orders (min. 5 BOY, 5 
MISS) each Subscription $1.50 a year. 
Order from soy/muss, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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The famous chop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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assimilable. 
On one point I think the producers 











THE SECRET OF “= 


CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N. Y., Dept. Q 
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OF ROCHESTER 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 


. providing a Christian academic community 
where young women, through programs in various 
fields, learn to pursue, cherish, and share truth. . . 
that they may live as its witnesses. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
4245 EAST AVENUE ¢ ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


are open to serious criticism. They have 
included some blatantly spelled-out 
sex, an almost intolerable amount of 
graphic brutality and even some coyly 
oblique inferences of homosexuality in 
a film which, at the same time, they are 
actively promoting as a valuable histori- 
cal document for all school levels. [The 
Alamo-—L of D: A-I; Spartacus—L of D; 
not yet rated.] 

Moira WaALsH 


(Continued from p. 240) 

Genesis, chapter 14, we learn of the re- 
turn of Abraham after a victorious ex- 
pedition against a quartet of hostile, 
raiding chieftains: And as he came 
back, the king of Sodom went out to 
meet him . . 
there, the king of Salem. And he, priest 
as he was of the most high God, 
brought out bread and wine with him, 
and gave him this benediction: On 
Abraham be the blessing of the most 
high God, maker of heaven and earth. 

Amazingly, since he had nothing to 
do with the Levitical, Jewish priest- 
hood, this magnificent personage was 
revered in Hebrew thought. Psalm 109 
mentions him—Thou art a priest for- 
ever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech—and that Psalm, which is 
manifestly messianic, is quoted by 
Christ Himself. Above all, Melchis- 
edech stands at the very center of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the inspired 
letter which eloquently expounds the 
priesthood of Christ. 

It is easy to see the aptness, as a 
type of our Lord, of this primeval priest- 
king of Jerusalem (Salem) who, con- 
trary to Scriptural practice, is intro- 
duced in Genesis abruptly, without hu- 
man genealogy. But, of course, the most 
telling point of all, and what makes the 
portentous name come perfectly in the 
Mass, is that Melchisedech, in an age 
of bloody sacrifices, offered sacrifice to 
God in bread and wine. 

Perhaps the most fitting reaction to 
this liturgical prayer is to be genuinely 
impressed with it. Ancient and majestic 
men and deeds move gravely through 
the sacred pageantry of the Mass. The 
curtains of the most distant past draw 
apart, and giant, holy figures come for- 
ward—for what purpose? To take their 
respectful, reverent stand upon the 
timeless Calvary of the Mass. For all 
these figures of antiquity, with all their 
splendor and holiness, are figures in- 
deed. They shrink, they pale, they be- 
come shadows as they gather round the 
priceless Victim and supreme priest- 


king, the Lord Christ. 
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RELIGIOUS OF 
NAZARETH 





THEIR IDEAL: A deep interior 
life in imitation of the Holy |, 
Family at Nazareth. | 


THEIR) APOSTOLIC ACTIVITIES: 
Teaching, nursing, and mis- 
sions in the Holy Land. 


CONVENTS IN CALIFORNIA, | 
FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, LEBA- || 
NON, ISRAEL AND JORDAN. 


For further information write to 


Rev. Mother Superior 
213 West Olive Avenue 


Lompoc, California 








BENEDICTINE motieniouse 


<> BOARDING HIGH SCHOOL fur Gis Pest Grove 























CARMEL CALLS ALL MEN!... 


Mary’s oldest, heaven-blessed order strongly appeals to vigorous boys 
and young men... . who seek the tremendous rewards of religious life 
amid the joys of laboring for the salvation of mankind as Carmelite Priests. 


So important is Carmel’s teaching for the welfare of mankind... . 
that there is scarcely a priest, religious or lay person in the entire world 
who in some way has not been drawn closer to Heaven through the practice 
and principles taught by Carmel’s Saints .... by St. Simon Stock, St. Join 
of the Cross, St. Albert. St. Peter Thomas, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi, St. Therese the Little Flower, St. Avertanus. etc. 


BISHOPS, PASTORS, CONFESSORS. TEACHERS! Continue Car- 
mel’s tremendous work of perfection for almighty god! Direct boys and 
young men to Carmel where, in the sublime framework of meditation and 
community life, they can help sanctify mankind as preachers, confessors, 
professors, pastors, teachers, foreign missionaries, chaplains . . . . in 
all priestly activities! 


Grammar School Graduates, High School or College 
Students apply now for September. Also, late vocations. 
Write for complete information, 32-page descriptive booklet 
and Application Forms. 


Rev. Father Superior, Carmelite National Vocation Bureau 
6428 S. Dante Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. (Tel. FAirfax 4-1020) 








Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
presenting the Brown Scapular ... 
a miniature representation of 


Carmelite Habit . . . to St. Simon Stock 
Behold her promise to the world: 
“Whosoever dies while wearing 
Uy Scapular will never see the 


Eternal Flames of Hell.” 
(July 16, 1251). 
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MARIST COLLEGE 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the 
Marist Brothers of the Schools 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
Bachelor of Arts Degree 
majors in 
ARTS — SCIENCES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Modern facilities — 100-acre campus 
near New York City 


for particulars address 


THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 











Marymount College 


A TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Liberal Arts (transfer and terminal), Pre-Profes- 
sional, Business and Medical Secretarial, and Mer- 
chandising curricula. A.A. and A.S. degrees granted. 
Fully accredited and affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America. 


Conducted by the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Address: Registrar, Marymount College 
Arlington 7, Virginia 














LiNTOR Bae 
AA AS 


LINTON HALL MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prince William County Bristow, Virginia 


For Boys Ages 6-14 

Linton Hall Military School is a private boarding school for boys in the pri- 
mary and grammar grades, located thirty-five miles south of Washington, 
D.C. 

Military Training and discipline is an additional attractive force at Linton 
Hall. 

The School also conducts a camp for eight weeks in the summer, for boys 6-14. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Order of Saint Benedict 





Saint Michael's Colleg 


Winooski Park, Vexmont 




















Auverno Couiece 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


* A Fully Accredited Catholic College for Women 


* Curricula: Liberal Arts, Education, Business Education, 
Home Economics, Medical Technology, Music, Nursing 


* A Day and Resident College 


* Conducted by the School Sisters of Saint Francis 


Write: The Director of Admissions 
3401 South 39th Street 








university Of SAN FRANCISCO 


Founded in 1855, the University of San Francisco 
is one of the pioneer Catholic institutions of higher 
learning in the West. Courses of study are offered 
leading to a variety of undergraduate, graduate 


and professional degrees. 


For further information address the Director of 
Admissions, University of San Francisco, San Fran- 


cisco 17, California. 
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New Books From 


P. J. Kenedy 
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boys 6-14. 


edict HOLINESS 
OF VINCENT 
DE PAUL 


By JACQUES DELARUE. Trans- 
lated by Suzanne R. Chapman. 
This moving biography of 
Monsieur Vincent stresses his 
teaching that “sanctity isopen 
to all.” Included are many 
selections from St. Vincent’s 
own writings. $3.50 





THE 
MEANING 
OF GRACE 


By CHARLES JOURNET, trans- 
lated by Arthur Littledale. A 
famous Swiss theologian an- 
swers in a simple way those 
questions, both old and new, 
which are placed before the 
soul by the mystery of God’s 
free gift: grace. $3.50 





ISVOD ISIM JHL NO SA9DdTIOD S,NIWOM 


Now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 
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St. John Fisher 
College 


POTTER TOTO TOTO 


A COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE, AND COMMERCE 


CANONS. 


ACA) 


MOM 


Under the direction of 
the Basilian Fathers 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





BUONO 
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EMMANUEL 


Founded 1919 + 


Boston, Massachusetts 2 


FULLY ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


THE SISTERS OF 
NOTRE DAME DE NAMUR 


= 
‘an 
he 
conducted by ie 
p) 
~~ 


RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


For further information, address 
THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
100 THE FENWAY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 




















IMMACULATA 
SISTERS 


engage in teaching, nursing, care 
of orphans and the aged, and 
do social work in Africa, Brazil, 
Formosa, Germany and the 
United States. They wear Mary's 
colors—a white habit and a blue 
scapular. Request literature: 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


(Immaculata Sisters) 
P.O. Box 1858A, New Street 
Paterson 18, New Jersey 
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GEORGIAN 
COURT 
COLLEGE 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
e 


A Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College for Women 


@ 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
é 
Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. or B.S. Degree 
€ 


Apply: Registrar 











MALVERN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


MALVERN, PENNA. 


Conducted by the Augustinian Fathers 


Preparing students for leading colleges—grades 9 to 12 
Priests and laymen teaching 
e Accredited @ Smallclasses ¢ All sports 
Boarding and day 
Board and tuition $1800.00 e¢ Tuition only $600.00 


Information 
Write to: Headmaster, Malvern Preparatory School 


Malvern, Penna., Phone: Niagara 4-5454 











Marymount College 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Fully Accredited 4-Year College For Women 
B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. degrees 

Majors in English and Foreign Languages, 

Mathematics and Science, Social Sciences, Art, 

Speech and Drama, Music, Philosophy and Psy- 


chology. Excellent Programs in Teacher Educa- 
tion and Medical Technology. 


Splendid Facilities. Beautiful College Theater. 
Outstanding Artist Series. 


For catalogue write: Marymount College, Box 18. 
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Plan Now THE 
to Attend CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Education for Leadership in its Various Schools and Colleges 





College of Arts and School of Law 
Sciences School of Medicine 
College of Business School of Dentistry 
Administration The Graduate School 
Associated Schools of 
School of Pharmacy Nursing 


All schools and colleges in the University are coeduca- 
tional. Applications for the spring semester now being 
received. For further information, apply to the Regis- 
trar, The Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 








CONVENT AND ACADEMY 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


FERDINAND, INDIANA 














COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY 


OF THE SPRINGS 


Fully Accredited College for Women 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


e Bachelor of Arts 


@ Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Home Economics and Music Education. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR, COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 








Viterbo College 


LA Crosse, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, his- 
tory, home economics, Latin, music, sociology, 
medical technology and Bachelor of Art Educa- 
tion and Bachelor of Music Education. 


For information write The Director of Ad- 
missions, Viterbo College, 815 South Ninth 
Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Residence facili- 
ties in Marian Hall. 











GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


{Conducted by the Sisters of 
Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard course in arts and sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually 
beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
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College of 
Mount St. Vincent 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 


New York 71, New York 
Fully Accredited 
Catholic Liberal Arts College 


for Women 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
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Notices 


30 cents per word 
Payment with order 














ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC MEN NEEDED FOR OVER- 
SEAS EMPLOYMENT. Catholic Men are 
needed to administer welfare and relief 
programs under Catholic auspices in | 
Africa and Latin America. College grad- | 
uates, minimum age 30, at least five years | 
background in administration, finance or | 
social service. Send curriculum vitae to | 
America Press, Box 112, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China. Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for | 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 6F Your 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 


life of complete sacrifice—a life 
devoted to Catholic Education— 











For further information: 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 
Box Box X, Newton 
Silver Springs, Md. Highlands 61, Mass. 


YOUR POSTMASTER 
SUGGESTS: 


Avoid the avalanche of last | 
minute holiday mailings!—To | 
assure prompt delivery of all | 
Christmas parcels and greeting 
cards before the holiday-— 

@ 


—NMail Early!— 


“For distant out-of-town points, 
mail by December 10, 1960" 


“For delivery in your local area, 
mail before December 16, 1960" 











St. Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Degrees in liberal arts, elementary 


and secondary education 


On Lake Sebago 2! mi. from Portland 


Fees — $1300 


NO. WINDHAM, MAINE 
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ZURBARAN, “St. Francis” 

A universally acknowledged masterpiece of a fa- 
vorite saint and of a subject matter worthy of man’s 
repeated meditation. 

Color reproduction, 23 x 14” 
Color reproduction, 23 x 14”, permanently treated 
and mounted, ready for your own frame $14.25 


Color reproduction, 23 x 14”, permanently treated, 
mounted and simply framed in a 3” imported linen 
frame (tan) with inside gold lip, without glass. . $28.50 
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Largest dealers in finest traditional and contemporary Christian art 
CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION [ff fo 
C= 
FREE Mail Order Catalog Blauvelt 1, New York I 
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